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IS WAR WITH RUSSIA INEVITABLE? 


Five Solid Arguments for Peace 


by George F. Kennan, Counselor 





[This article also appears in the March issue of THm READER’s DicEustT] 


Great confusion of thought prevails today with 
respect to American policy toward the Soviet 
Union and Russia’s real attitude toward us. There 
is much loose talk going around—on both sides of 
the ocean—about “preventive war,” “the inevi- 
tability of the conflict,” and “war mongering 
imperialists.” 

Let us ask, and answer, five basic questions— 
and see if they do not give a pretty clear answer 
to all this talk of war. 


1. Are the Russian Planning 
To Make War on Us? 


Naturally, only the Soviet leaders themselves 
could answer this question with certainty. But 
the following facts are worth remembering. 

It is true that Lenin wrote: “The existence of 
the Soviet Republic side by side with imperialist 
states for a long time is unthinkable. One or the 
other must triumph in the end. And before that 
end comes, a series of frightful clashes between 
the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states is 
inevitable.” And this still remains accepted 
Communist doctrine. 

But current Stalinist doctrine does not demand 
war. On the contrary, it also teaches that even- 
tually capitalism will fall largely of its own 
weight, i. e., as a result of the inner “contradic- 
tions” which the Communists believe it embodies. 
They see the role of communism as one of hasten- 
ing the collapse of capitalism and assisting, as a 
midwife, at the birth of the Socialist order. In 
theory, they seem inclined to regard this as pri- 
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marily the task of the native Communists in each 
country, and not of the Soviet Red Army. 

There is nothing in Stalinist doctrine which 
would make it necessarily the main responsibility 
of the armed forces of the Soviet Union them- 
selves to overthrow capitalism everywhere by 
direct military action. This premise would actu- 
ally seem illogical and improper, from the Com- 
munist point of view; for it would imply that 
capitalism, in the absence of such an attack, would 
be basically sound and capable of coping perma- 
nently with its own “contradictions.” But this is 
exactly what good Marxists do not believe. 

So much for doctrine. How about Russian 
tradition? This factor cannot be ignored; for 
everyone who knows the Russians is sure that 
Russia has changed communism more than com- 
munism has changed Russia. 

Russia has a long history of expansion; but it 
is generally a history of a sly and cautious expan- 
sion, of a readiness to wait patiently for oppor- 
tunities to extend existing borders without undue 
risk. Apparent exceptions, such as the Fin- 
nish War, seem to have been the results of 
miscalculations. 

The Russians, because of the vastness of their 
territory and the nature of their geographic posi- 
tion, are land-minded; and this psychology leads 
them to a preoccupation with their land frontiers 
and the territories which lie just beyond them. 
This, on account of their technical and economic 
backwardness, generally precluded them from ven- 
tures which would carry them far afield. They 
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have made it a point to consolidate one newly ac- 
quired territory, if they could, before trying to 
bite off another. 

Russian imperialism has generally been a proc- 
ess of nibbling, carefully geared to the capacity 
of the digestive organs of the Russian State. The 
experience with the present Eastern European sat- 
ellites indicates that in this case Soviet imperialism 
bit off more than it could comfortably chew. The 
resulting discomfort should make the Kremlin 
more wary, rather than less, about taking on much 
bigger bites just at this time. 

Finally, we must ask ourselves whether the 
Soviet leaders would have reason, from the stand- 
point of their internal interests, to want a world 
war at this time. 

Less than 5 years have elapsed since the termina- 
tion of the one great war in which the Soviet 
Union has engaged. For the Russians, that war 
was terribly wearing and destructive. While 
steady progress is being made, it will probably be 
several years before the human and material dam- 
ages have been entirely remedied. 

In addition to repairing the devastations of the 
war, the Soviet regime is engaged, with deadly 
seriousness, in implementing a program designed 
to make the U.S.S.R. a strong and well-rounded 
industrial state. It will also take several years 
before some of the basic parts of this program 
could possibly be completed. World War II set 
the program back nearly 10 years. Another one 
could not fail to constitute another serious inter- 
ruption. 

Viewed against the background of doctrine, tra- 
dition, and practical realities, therefore, the pic- 
ture would look something like this: The Russian 
leaders believe our downfall is inevitable. They 
would do anything they can to hasten it, but they 
would not wish to endanger in any major way the 
security of the world citadel of communism, the 
U.S.S.R. 

In these circumstances, where another world 
war would obviously involve such dangers, it is 
hardly likely that the Russians are now charting 
an early military onslaught on the Western world. 


2. How Does Russia’s Development 
of Atomic Weapons Affect This Situation? 

From the evidence available today, Russia’s de- 
velopment of the atomic bomb does not affect it 
very much. The bomb is complicated, costly, and 
difficult to produce. The raw materials required 
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for its production are still not easy to come by, 

Alone, the bomb could not win a total war 
against a great industrial nation unless it were 
possible to deliver enough bombs to cripple mili- 
tary resistance at the outset and to compel the 
government to sue for peace on the attacker’s 
terms. The crippling of resistance would in itself 
require not just one bomb, successfully delivered, 
but many. And there are no indications that the 
Soviet Union now possesses anything like the req- 
uisite number of bombs and carriers to achieve this 
effect on the United States. 

In 1946, Stalin said: “I do not believe the atomic 
bomb would be as serious a force as certain poli- 
ticians are inclined to regard it. Atomic bombs 
are intended for intimidating weak nerves, but 
they cannot decide the outcome of war.” There is 
no reason to believe that the Soviet leaders have 
departed from this view. 

Furthermore, an aggressor would have to take 
account of the factor of retaliation. In a war 
where your adversary also has bombs and means 
of delivery, you have to reflect not only upon what 
you might do to him, but also upon what he might 
do to you. A single bomb will not suffice to cripple 
a great industrial nation; but a single bomb may 
suffice to wipe out national landmarks and shrines 
of inestimable value in the hearts and traditions 
of a citizenry, to say nothing of individuals whose 
importance to the nation cannot be measured in 
any material terms. It is one thing to ask an 
innocent people to bear such blows when they 
come, unprovoked, from an arrogant aggressor. 
It is another thing to ask people to bear them when 
they represent the logical and foreseeable conse- 
quence of a policy on which their own government 
has deliberately embarked. 

In the past, aggressors have generally had the 
hope that their own countries might emerge rela- 
tively unscathed from the adventure upon which 
they are embarking. Weapons being what they 
were, it was technically possible, if your superior- 
ity looked good enough, to have such a hope. 
Today, if you inaugurate the use of the bomb 
against civilian-industrial targets and if your ad- 
versary also has atomic bombs and carriers, this 
hope becomes much dimmer. You may do fearful 
injury to your adversary ; conceivably, if you have 
enough bombs and the ability to deliver them, you 
may even inflict upon him damage which would 
wreck for a time his capacity for large-scale, or- 
ganized resistance; but only two or three of his 
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bombers need get through in order to wreak upon 
your own country counter-injuries which can make 
any reports of victories far afield sound to most 
people like a hollow mockery. 

Let us apply these considerations to the purposes 
and psychology of the men in the Kremlin. 

With respect to such retaliation, it is not hard 
to guess at Soviet reactions. There is no country 
where the evidences of man’s handiwork, both in 
the cultural monuments of the deep past and in 
the products of modern industrialization, mean 
more to people. The cultural monuments are few. 
They symbolize cultural achievements won with 
suffering and anguish from the soul of the Rus- 
sian people. They command deep and general 
reverence. 

The modern industrial plant has also been built 
up the hard way. Much of it would not compare 
qualitatively with our own. But to most Russians, 
regardless of their attitude toward the Communist 
regime, it symbolizes, again, the potential road of 
escape from the bondage of Russian backwardness. 
As for the Russian Communists themselves, it is 
their outstanding prize and achievement. It was 
for this, good Communists might privately tell 
you, that the comfort and the freedoms of at least 
one generation have been sacrificed. 

Now we have already seen that these physical 
values took a terrible beating in World War II. 
In these circumstances, further large-scale destruc- 
tion in Russian cities or industrial communities 
would constitute a major tragedy, from the stand- 
point of both the regime and the people. This is 
not to mention the human values; and not even 
the Kremlin can be oblivious to these, for man- 
power constitutes the core of dictatorship as well 
as of democracy. The idea that the men in the 
Kremlin, just because they are tough, “wouldn’t 
care” about atomic destruction in Russia, reflects 
an ignorance of Russian realities. 

For the Russians, then, atomic aggression would 
be an inconclusive and risky venture. It might 
produce certain momentary favorable effects, but 
it would also involve considerable dangers. It 
would begin a war which it alone could not finish. 
The last two world wars stand as lessons to those 
who start things they can’t finish and particularly 
to those who attempt to conquer Europe before 
they have found some means of permanently neu- 
tralizing the military-industrial potential of ne 
North American continent. 

In an atomic world, total war remains a possi- 
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bility, inherent in the susceptibility of men to 
fallacy. But it is now perhaps even less of a 
probability than before. For it has become po- 
tentially more suicidal; and the masters of the 
Kremlin, in contradistinction to Hitler and the 
Japanese, are not suicidally inclined. 


3. Is War Possible? 


Of course it is, and we must unfortunately al- 
ways think of it as possible as long as we have the 
sort of world we have today. As Alexander Ham- 
ilton once wrote, “Let us recollect that peace or 
war will not always be left to our option; that 
however moderate or unambitious we may be, we 
cannot count upon the moderation, or hope to ex- 

There are three main reasons why we must 
tinguish the ambition, of others.” 
reckon with the possibility of war: 

(a) Wars can arise by accident, even though 
none of the parties really wants them. Consid- 
erations of prestige, and the natural nervousness 
which surrounds the use of armed forces any- 
where, mean that nations can become involved in 
wars accidentally. This risk is perhaps less than 
it used to be: people are today well aware of the 
horror of war; and they have calmer nerves than 
they used to have in dealing with explosive 
incidents. 

The totalitarian states are particularly callous 
about these matters. In 1938, the Russians and the 
Japanese fought a full-fledged pocket war, using 
artillery and aircraft and whole divisions of 
troops, with scarcely a word about it in their gov- 
ernment-controlled newspapers and without any 
formal complications. The democratic countries, 
which are more old-fashioned in this respect, are 
also learning to keep cool nerves in tight situations. 
But still, when you have military forces operating 
in such close physical proximity and in such com- 
plex conditions as our forces and the Russian forces 
in Germany and Austria, there is always a danger 
of incidents. 

(b) War can occur because the Russians may 
think some one is going to attack them. While 
their ideology does not say that they must attack 
us, it does not say that we will not sooner or later 
attack them. On the contrary, the official doctrine 
is that most non-Communist statesmen are panting 
to unleash military attacks on the Soviet Union; 
that they are restrained temporarily by the might 
of the Red Army and by the great sympathy and 
respect which, according to the Soviet press, the 
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U.S.S.R. enjoys among the popular masses 
throughout the world; but that eventually, unless 
world revolution or some devastating intercapi- 
talist war intervenes, the attack will come. 

The fact that this is nonsense does not make it 
any the less serious. One of the worst things about 
totalitarian governments is that they tend to mis- 
inform themselves. No one, not even the dictator, 
can be sure that he is getting honest and reliable 
information. While we think the Soviet leaders 
must know that we are neither armed nor aiming 
for aggressive war, we have absolutely no reason 
to trust the accuracy of the information about our 
ultimate intentions which is permitted to reach 
higher authority by the organs of the Soviet secret 
police. And we have no reason to trust the ability 
of that higher authority—cut off as it is from nor- 
mal contact with the world—to evaluate such 
information as it receives. 

The thesis that the outside world is hostile and 
deceitful and menacing is essential to the mainte- 
nance of the internal power and position of the 
Soviet secret police. They will do everything they 
can to uphold that thesis without regard to reality. 
We can never be entirely sure that they will not, 
some day, succeed either in convincing themselves 
and their masters that a capitalist attack is immi- 
nent, in which case they might feel that they had 
to move in order to get the jump on their enemies, 
or in causing those masters to make further miscal- 
culations similar to those they have occasionally 
made in the past, with similar results. 

(c) This analysis, like any other analysis in- 
volving the future of international affairs, may be 
wrong. Of estimates of this nature, none is fool- 
proof; there are only some that are more likely 
to be right. The author believes that his is likely 
to be right, or he would not have written it. But 
the public should bear in mind, as the author does, 
that he may be wrong. 

These are all reasons why we must regard war 
as possible. No one of them could be cited, nor all 
of them together, as a valid reason for regarding 
war as probable at an early date. 


4. Where, in These Circumstances, 
Must the Accent of U.S. Policy Lie, 
With Respect to the Communist Danger? 

It must continue to lie in a vigorous and hopeful 
foreign policy, which firmly rejects all defeatism 
about a future war and aims at keeping alive and 
pursuing vigorously every possibility for solving 
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international differences where possible (and for 
bearing them where solution is not yet possible) 
without recourse to war. 

The events of the past few months have caused 
many of us to be concerned primarily with the 
possibility of military attack on our own territory. 
But that is not the only way that our security can 
be menaced. If the Russian Communists should 
succeed, by means short of war, in bringing pro- 
gressively under their influence the remaining 
non-Communist countries of Europe and Asia, our 
security would be more subtly (but perhaps just 
as dangerously) undermined than by an atomic 
attack on our own territory. For the world bal- 
ance of power would then be turned, at least 
temporarily, against us. 

It is this political expansionism which has been 
the real Soviet program since the conclusion of 
World War II. During this period, the Soviet 
Government has not taken one inch of land by 
outright military aggression. There are easier, 
less expensive, and far less risky means of extend- 
ing power than aggressive war; and it is on these 
means that the Kremlin appears to have placed its 
first reliance. There is no reason to believe that 
this basic relationship will be changed by Russia’s 
possession of the atomic weapon. 

Thus, we still have justification for hoping that, 
by continuing the political struggle known as the 
“cold war,” the worst of our present difficulties 
can eventually be overcome without another great 
outbreak of international violence. It means that 
we must continue to take an intelligent and helpful 
interest in the efforts of people everywhere to 
withstand the sort of pressures which are brought 
to bear against them from the Moscow Communist 
side. It means that we must continue the policy of 
throwing our weight into the balance wherever 
there are relatively good chances that it will be 
effective in preventing the further expansion of 
the power of international communism. 

This policy has never been guaranteed to be 
equally successful always and everywhere. There 
are limits to what a democracy can do in this 
respect. The result depends invariably not just 
on what we do but on the interaction between our 
own policy and the natural powers of resistance 
which exist among the peoples affected. (No one 
can force a country to be free which is not itself 
deeply concerned for its own freedom). Nothing 
that has occurred in the recent past has disproved 
the thesis that such a policy, if resolutely and 
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actively pursued, provides the best chance of car- 
rying us over the peculiar dangers of the present 
to a more stable and satisfactory condition of 
international society. 

This procedure will not satisfy those impatient 
spirits who look for some sudden or dramatic solu- 
tion to the ills which now beset the international 
community. But these people would find it easier 
to reconcile themselves to this procedure if they 
would reflect realistically on the alternatives. 
There are only two of these: (a) a return to iso- 
lation and armed neutrality or (b) war. The first 
would be accompanied by a disastrous deteriora- 
tion of conditions in the rest of the world. The 
second is something which no democratic country 
could make the objective of its policy. 

An attempt at an over-all “agreement” with the 
Soviet leaders is not really an alternative. The 
dynamism of world communism would not be 
seriously affected by such an agreement. Words 
would still mean different things to the Russians 
than they mean to us. The agreement would be 
worth precisely what the realities of world power 
made it worth at any particular moment. Unless 
the free world, including ourselves, maintained a 
vigorous resistance to Soviet Communist political 
expansion wherever possibilities for such resist- 
ance presented themselves, these realities would 
rapidly deteriorate from our standpoint and with 
them the value of the agreement. Not to mention 
that fact that, in any over-all agrement, the Rus- 
sians would doubtless insist on provisions which 
would be interpreted everywhere as an acceptance 
and approval, on our part, of the system of colonial 
oppression and exploitation which they have im- 
posed upon other peoples in Eastern Europe and 
elsewhere. 

The “cold war” will not be entirely settled in 
our favor until those whose aims and decisions 
now keep the international community in a tur- 
moil have been caused to conclude that efforts to 
maintain or establish political power over other 
peoples are detrimental to their own selfish inter- 
ests and that it is inadvisable for them to pursue 
those efforts further. They will not be brought 
to this view by oral persuasion. They must come 
to it in their own manner in the face of a situation 
of fact which it is our business to help create. 
Until they do this, no over-all written agreement 
will really bind them to act as though they had. 

It is evident, then, that there is no escape for 
us from the long hard road on which we have been 
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advancing with a view to bringing about, by peace- 
ful means, a happier and safer and more stable 
international society. This is the hardest task 
our country has ever undertaken. It is one un- 
familiar to us by experience or tradition. But it 
has fallen to us by the logic of history and there 
is no avoiding it. 


5. On What, Then, Does Our National Security 
Really Rest in This Coming Period? 

It might be said that our security rests today 
in four fundamental points. 

First, our security rests in making sure that 
military aggression remains improbable if not im- 
possible. We should continue to maintain a mili- 
tary posture which, as Theodore Roosevelt once 
said, will make fighting us “too expensive and 
dangerous a task to be undertaken lightly by any- 
body.” Let us not be diverted from our task by 
a morbid preoccupation with what could possibly 
happen if. Let us remember that there is no se- 
curity in a search for the absolute defense. Secu- 
rity lies in accepting the moderate risks in order 
that the immoderate ones may be avoided. 

Second, our security rests in remembering that 
the fiber of political resistance among our allies 
to Moscow Communist pressure will be deeply af- 
fected by the extent to which they continue to 
feel themselves secure in the military sense. Let 
us give those allies the assurance that we are solidly 
with them. At the same time, let us help to 
achieve, for their part, a calm and balanced under- 
standing of the nature of their danger so that their 
enemies cannot play on false fears. 

Third, our security rests in keeping our flag fly- 
ing high here at home. Few Americans are aware 
of the intense and skeptical scrutiny to which our 
domestic affairs are subjected by the outside world 
and of the beneficial effect produced on both our 
friends and our enemies by evidences that we are 
seriously tackling the problems of our own 
society. 

This is not just a question of material prosperity. 
What the outside world is more eager to know 
is whether we are capable of coping with the socio- 
logical and spiritual strains placed upon us by 
all this abundance. It is eager to know whether 
we are going to be able to retain, in a mechanized 
environment, the individuality, the emotional tone, 
and the civic vigor of earlier generations of Ameri- 
cans. Naturally, a nation cannot rely on social 
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PEACE GOAL DEMANDS FIRM RESOLVE 


Eztemporaneous remarks by Secretary Acheson at his press conference on February 8 


I should like to talk with you informally this 
morning on some thoughts which have come to 
me as a result of studying carefully two very 
arresting speeches which were made in the Senate 
within the past week. 

The first thing that I should like to draw to your 
attention, although you already know it, is that 
these speeches reflect probably the most basic urge 
of the American people and the most basic objec- 
tive of American foreign policy, which is the pur- 
suit of peace. I stress that because I think we 
have to sit down every once in a while and consider 
how essential peace is to the existence and the 
workings of a democracy. 

You hear Bismarck, or Clausewitz, or whoever 
it was, quoted as saying that war is primarily the 
translation of policy into another field. That is 
not true with a democracy. War cannot accom- 
plish the purposes of a democracy. It can only 
make the accomplishment of that democracy more 
difficult, and therefore, with a democracy, war 
can be resorted to only when it becomes necessary 
to protect the physical side of the state or system 
of states to which it occurs. 

That, of course, is what happened at the time 
of Pearl Harbor. There was a physical attack on 
the forces and territory of the United States, and 
the only chance that the United States had was 
either to fight back or yield. 

I think we can see, as the results of the last war 
become more clear to us, that the positive further- 
ing of purposes was not accomplished by the war. 
All it did was to protect us against the physical 
destruction of our state and the system of states 
to which we belong. SoI want to stress that these 
speeches come out of that fundamental urge of 
the American people and the American Govern- 
ment, of all branches of the American Government, 
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on the Hill, and here in the executive branches, 
and throughout the country of all of our people. 

I think it is fair to say, in thinking about these 
speeches, that they represent more the goal toward 
which we are striving than they represent instruc- 
tions as to how to reach that goal. They deal 
with the end rather than the means toward the 
end. If we could reach our goal by agreement, 
of course, that would be highly desirable and the 
simplest and easiest way:to do it. But I think 4 
years of experience have brought us the realiza- 
tion that that is not possible. 

I wish to draw to your attention at this time a 
resolution which was adopted by 53 nations at the 
last meeting of the General Assembly. That 
resolution gave the items which the General 
Assembly thought were necessary for the achieve- 
ment of peace, and the last two of them have to 
do with disarmament of conventional arms and 
the control of atomic energy. You can easily look 
at those two items I mention because those are two 
of the matters discussed in both of the speeches 
to which I refer. And yet that resolution with 
those two items in it was voted against by the 
Soviet Union and by its satellite states—which 
indicates how difficult it is to even get agreement 
upon an objective as clearly desirable as those 
items would seem to be. 


[At this point, the Secretary cited the resolution on es- 
sentials of peace as adopted by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on December 1, 1949. For text of the 
resolution, see BULLETIN of November 28, 1949, p. 807.] 


In considering how we go down this road to- 
ward the achievement of peace, I think what we 
have to do is to understand, first of all, the nature 
of the Russian Government with which we have 
to deal and the nature of the world within which 
we have to deal with it, and I am sure that it is 
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clear to you that the outstanding characteristic of 
the Soviet Government is its purposefulness, It 
is determined to reach certain results which it 
wants very much to reach. 

Now, in part, the Soviet Government is ideo- 
logical and in part, it is imperialistic, but in whole, 
it is incompatible with the present achievement of 
a world situation which is based on peace and 
the maintenance of national independence and 
freedom. 


Agreements Must Register Facts 


What we have also observed over the last few 
years is that the Soviet Government is highly 
realistic, and we have seen time after time that it 
can adjust itself to facts when facts exist. We 
have seen also that agreements reached with the 
Soviet Government are useful when those agree- 
ments register facts or a situation which exists, 
and that they are not useful when they are merely 
agreements which do not register the existing 
facts. 

You have had a great many illustrations of that. 
You have seen it, for instance, in the Berlin situ- 
ation. We had all sorts of agreements with the 
Soviet Government as to our right to be in Berlin, 
the purposes for which we were in Berlin, and 
our right of transit through the Soviet area to 
and from Berlin. A1l those matters were clear but 
when it suited the purposes of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to interfere by force with our access to Ber- 
lin, it did not hestitate to use that force. You 
saw, also, that when we took vigorous action with 
our Allies and when, through the airlift and the 
powerful forward policy which we adopted in 
Germany, it became not to the advantage of Soviet 
foreign policy to continue its obstruction, it 
stopped its obstruction. So you see it is not a 
matter of agreement but a matter of registering 
the existence of a situation. 

You saw the same sort of thing in Greece. We 
had all kinds of agreements through the United 
Nations, and otherwise, that you do not interfere 
with the integrity of one of the members of the 
United Nations or of any sovereign nation. Yet, 
when it suited the purposes of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and its satellites to foment internal rebellion 
in Greece and armed conflict in Greece, they did 
not hestitate to do that. 

It was not a question of agreement. We argued, 
we went to the United Nations, we created com- 
missions, we did everything that we possibly could 
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to bring about agreement in regard to Greece, but 
the Greek situation only became solved when the 
most vigorous action by the United States and the 
Greek Government and the Greek people resulted 
in the suppression of this internal revolution and 
the restoration of Greek economy. 

You saw the same thing in Turkey. All sorts 
of pressure were brought to bear on Turkey in 
regard tothe Straits. But, when that situation was 
dealt with vigorously, Soviet policy adjusted itself 
to it. 

Now you see the same exhibition on the other 
side in regard to Soviet policy in China. There, 
unhappily, the best efforts of everybody did not 
produce strength but produced weakness. As I 
pointed out at the Press Club the other day, as soon 
as that weakness is produced you see the workings 
of Soviet imperialism in China. It goes even so far 
that the Soviet Union and its satellite states voted 
against a simple resolution in the United Nations 
to respect the integrity of China. Thus what I 
want to stress here is that agreements with the 
Soviet Union are useful when those agreements 
register or record an existing situation of fact, but 
otherwise they are not of much use. 

So it has been our basic policy to build situa- 
tions which will extend the area of possible agree- 
ment; that is, to create strength instead of the 
weakness which exists in many quarters. It has, 
therefore, been our policy in Germany to try and 
restore the economy of Germany, to try and get 
the German people in a situation where they look 
forward with hope to becoming again an important 
part of the Western European community. That 
has always been the purpose of the occupation in 
Japan so far as the Asiatic side of the world is 
concerned. 

In another area, the whole purpose of the eco- 
nomic recovery program in Western Europe is to 
create strength instead of weakness in that area. 
That is the purpose of the arms program, that is 
the purpose of the Point 4 Program. Those are 
illustrations of the way in which, in various parts 
of the world, we are trying to extend the area of 
possible agreement with the Soviet Union by cre- 
ating situations so strong that they can be recog- 
nized and out of them can grow agreement. 

Now this road is a very long one and a very diffi- 
cult one. It takes purpose, continuity of purpose, 
perseverance, sacrifice, and it takes, more than 
almost anything else, very steady nerves. You not 
only have to consider the nature of the Soviet Gov- 
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ernment, but you have to consider the nature of the 
world within which we have to deal with the Soviet 
Government. 

I don’t need to go over again with you the fact 
that, growing out of the last war and other con- 
ditions before the war and between the wars, there 
have been created all over the world these situ- 
ations of weakness. Every time one of those situ- 
ations exist, and they exist in Asia and they 
exist in Europe, it is not only an invitation but 
an irresistible invitation for the Soviet Govern- 
ment to fish in those troubled waters. To ask them 
not to fish and to say we will have an agreement 
that you won’t fish is like trying to deal with a 
force of nature. You can’t argue with a river, it 
is going to flow. You can dam it up, you can 
put it to useful purposes, you can deflect it, but you 
can’t argue with it. Therefore, we go to work, 
as I said, to change those situations of weakness 
so that they won’t create opportunities for fishing 
and opportunities for trouble. But so far as agree- 
ment per agreement is concerned, I think we have 
discovered that even the simplest thing growing 
out of the war, which is to make peace, perhaps 
not with your enemies but at least with your 
friends, has become impossible. 

We have tried for years to get a treaty with 
Austria; it hasn’t been possible. We made no 
progress on getting a treaty with Germany. We 
can’t even get a forum with the Soviet Union to 
discuss a treaty with Japan. So, as I say, the 
avenue to pursue, the road toward reaching the 
goals which are referred to in these speeches in this 
long and difficult one. 

Now, many people are troubled, and rightly 
troubled, because of the possibility that there may 
be developed a new and very terrible weapon. 
That is a proper and sober response to this very 
serious fact. But I wish to draw your attention to 
the other fact, that the existence of this possibility 
does not change the facts which I have just been 
discussing with you. The fact that the results 
of war may be even more terrible in the future 
than they have been in the past does not change 
the facts that I have been discussing as to the 
difficulty of the road toward peace and the nature 
and direction of that road. All it means, but one 
of the great things it means, is that we must be 
even more calm and even more steady than we have 
been in the past, because the responsibilities and 
the consequences of not being calm and not being 
steady are more terrible than they were before. 
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Self-examination, a Quality of Free People 


Another thing that I should like to mention to 
you this morning, a thought that comes to me 
from considering these two speeches, has to do with 
another very fine quality of the American people 
perhaps even more than other people. It is a 
quality of all free people but particularly of 
Americans, and that is that we are continually 
examining ourselves, we are continually criticizing 
ourselves, we are continually looking over the 
course we are following and asking whether we 
have overlooked something, whether we have made 
mistakes in the past, whether the course is proper 
and right. That is an excellent quality. It isa 
quality which comes only from freedom, and I’d 
like to suggest to you that we will be much nearer 
peace when the exercise of that quality is possible 
in the Soviet Union. 

Now, in the Soviet Union if anyone tries to 
examine the course of the Government or if 
people should say, “Are we really right about this 
matter of communism? Is it really sound?” 
What happens tothem? They go to the uranium 
mines, or they go to the salt mines, or they just 
disappear. 

When the time comes that the Russian people 
can examine themselves and criticize themselves 
and examine the course of their Government and 
criticize that Government, then we will be very 
much closer to these two goals that were discussed 
in the Senate. 

Not by way of criticism in any way, I think 
that we should be careful to see that our self- 
examination and self-criticism does not go to the 
point where it becomes self-reproach. Because 
that attitude of mind is one which is apt to bring 
paralysis in the field of action where action is 
necessary. We must examine ourselves, but we 
must not get into the state of merely reproaching 
ourselves, because action is required and action is 
essential along the lines that I have been discussing. 

So I would like to conclude these remarks by 
stressing again that it is a good thing to examine 
our course; it is a good thing to look at every 
possibility which comes up. We must continue 
to do that; we must remember always that the 
road to peace is long and difficult in the world as 
it is today. But we must never waiver in pursu- 
ing that goal, we must never for a moment doubt 
the possibility of achieving it. 
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The Future of Germany: Part of a Great World Problem 


by John J. McCloy, U. 8S. High Commissioner for Germany * 


GrenerAL Gross, Mr. Mrnister PRrEsIDENT, 
Lapies AND GENTLEMEN : 

I am glad to be here today to help open the new 
home of the Amerika Haus in Stuttgart. It is well 
to state, at the outset, what purpose such a house 
is intended to serve. 

Simply put, this house is meant to provide a 
meeting place where men and women can find 
interests and information generally related, 
though by no means exclusively, to the thought 
and activities of the people of the United States. 

The Amerika Haus is not a house of propaganda. 
It is a house for free men and free women to ex- 
change views, to learn and to reach understanding. 
Above all, it is a house for the young. In the 
Amerika Haus, you will find a reflection of a 
youthful people. 


impressions of American People 


The dedication of this Haus in Stuttgart also 
gives me an opportunity to report to you on my 
recent trip to the United States. I want to tell you 
something of the impressions I received from the 
people and officials while there. I want also to 
restate, as simply as I can, certain fundamentals of 
American policy in Germany. 

As you know, I returned to the United States 
to talk with the President, the Members of the 


*An address delivered at the opening of the new 
Amerika Haus at Stuttgart, Germany, on Feb. 6, 1950, and 
released to the press on the same date. This address and 
Mr. McCloy’s report on Germany (BULLETIN of Feb. 6, 
1950, p. 195) will appear also as Department of State 
publication 3779. 

? For Mr. McCloy’s report on Germany, see BULLETIN of 
Feb. 6, 1950, p. 195. 
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Congress particularly concerned with our foreign 
affairs, and other public officials.? Also, through 
radio talks and other means I spoke to a very large 
sector of the American people. In the past 2 
weeks, I not only answered questions put to me by 
the President and the Secretary of State, by Mem- 
bers of Congress, by publishers, editors, correspon- 
dents, and columnists, but also, as a public servant, 
I stood before many hundreds of people in Wash- 
ington, New York, and Boston to give my appraisal 
of German developments and to answer their ques- 
tions. I come back here much aided and encour- 
aged by these contacts. May I, in a frank and 
friendly manner, recommend this healthy, if 
rather exacting, process to the people and officials 
of Germany. It would be good for all of us. 

My deepest impression from my visit to the 
United States is of the intensity and extent of the 
interest in Germany. There are almost daily re- 
ports from Germany on the front pages of our 
newspapers. Our civic organizations devote a 
large amount of their time to German questions, 
and it is easy to understand the reasons for that 
interest. The people of the United States have 
expended an enormous amount of human and ma- 
terial treasure to defeat Hitler, to wipe out nazism, 
and restore decent living in Germany. All genera- 
tions in the United States, as is true of many other 
countries, have been deeply affected by the former 
German aggressions and they are concerned over 
any signs of a resurgence of these forces which led 
to Nazi domination. They know that Germany is 
a critical factor in Europe and in the world today. 

Among the almost infinite variety of questions 
I was asked, a few constantly recurred. These are 
samples of the main line of questioning: 
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What are the chances of a revival of nazism? 

How important are nationalistic trends? Who 
is behind these movements ? 

What are certain German officials trying to 
achieve with their recurrent nationalistic state- 
ments? 

How strong are the extreme rightist movements ? 
The extreme left? What are the German people 
and authorities doing about them ? 

How strong is the will to democracy, the will to 
peace in Germany ? 

Are the Germans sincerely interested in join- 
ing the Western European community of nations? 

Are significant groups and individuals working 
to make Germany a peaceful, democratic state? 

How long will it require before one can be cer- 
tain of the emergence of a sound and a peaceful 
state ? 

There were questions of deepest concern, but, 
as persistent as these inquiries were, there were 
also such questions as: How can we help the Ger- 
man people recover? What can we do, as private 
citizens, as private organizations, to help the 
Germans meet the great problems before them ? 

In other words, along with deep concern over 
Germany, I repeat, there was hope and a most 
amazing eagerness to help. Moreover, the number 
of people in the United States, many Germans and 
many Americans, who suffered or whose relatives 
suffered from Nazi barbarism and who still are 
prepared to aid Germany, never fails to amaze me. 

You know, I believe, how I answered these ques- 
tions. I told the American people that I was con- 
cerned over the reemergence of nationalist groups; 
that there was in my judgment still too much tradi- 
tionalism and authoritarianism in German life; 
that many undesirable former Nazis and national- 
ists were finding their way back into important 
places; that there was still resistance to reforms 
long overdue; that too many German people were 
apathetic or negative in their approach to their 
political responsibilities. 

But I also said that, in my judgment, the picture 
was positive rather than negative. I pointed out 
that there is today in Germany a freely elected 
Government and Parliament; that there are excel- 
lent men to be found in public life, sincere in their 
devotion to freedom; that there is an accumula- 
tion of progressive legislation in the Laender; that 
the German newspapers are showing an increasing 
alertness and tendency to give the people the facts. 

I stated that it was my conviction that the great 
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majority of the German people want peace and 
would deplore the remilitarization of Germany; 
that they have faith in the unity of Western 
Europe; and that they see themselves as a respon- 
sible part of Western Europe. I mentioned some 
of the very fine spirits, whom I had met in Ger- 
many during the time I have been here and who 
gave me great encouragement for the future of the 
country. 

I did not minimize the dangers in Germany. I 
pointed out that the millions of refugees, the 
homeless youth, the unemployed added to these 
dangers. I said that beneath their superficial 
differences the extremists on the right in Germany 
and the Communists on the left are totalitarian 
allies and that they would not hesitate to exploit 
for their own benefit the distress of these groups. 


Over-all Points on German Cooperation 


Now, I want to make a few more over-all points. 
One is that the people of the West are united in 
regard to Germany. There are differences of 
opinion and some differences of interest which 
appear from time to time, but fundamentally the 
guiding purpose of the officials and peoples of the 
other three occupying powers is the same. All are 
members of the Western world, all seek peace, all 
seek freedom. Moreover, the Western peoples are 
bound together by very vivid recollections of com- 
mon sacrifices endured in many fields. In short, 
there is no likelihood of wide discrepancies, and 
there is strong likelihood of sustained and collec- 
tive support for each other and toward a peaceful 
Germany. 

Secondly, may I say a word or two on the sub- 
ject of collective guilt. This is a term over which 
much ink has been spilt, and I hesitate, knowing 
the propensity of politicians to orate on the subject, 
even to mention it. 

There is no need to tilt at windmills. No one, 
least of all the people of the United States, is 
charging all Germans with the responsibility for 
Hitler’s crimes. Their enormity alone would pre- 
clude this. No one demands a beating of the 
breasts or a scene at Canessa. But what I do ex- 
pect is an end to the arguments of these Germans 
who would not only deny their own guilt but also 
seek to place the responsibility for the consequences 
of that guilt exclusively upon the shortcomings of 
other peoples. There has been, recently, a ten- 
dency of certain spokesmen in this country to 
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jump all the way from a denial of collective guilt 
to an assertion that other peoples and countries 
are responsible for Germany’s postwar difficulties 
and problems. In all seriousness, I want you to 
know that such utterances do incalculable harm 
and set back the cause of Germany. They display 
a deep misunderstanding of the events of the past 
17 years. They call to mind what people are now 
disposed to forget, that is the amazing docility 
and acquiescence of the greater part of the Ger- 
man population toward Nazi outrages. After all, 
it was these outrages which brought about the dis- 
tress from which Germany now suffers and much 
more besides. 

Humility leads to strength and not to weakness. 
It is the highest form of self-respect to admit 
mistakes and to make amends for them. In this 
critical time of German and world history, the 
people and the leaders of Germany have a great 
opportunity to demonstrate that they have learned 
these lessons of the past. They can demonstrate 
their good will by attacking, in a democratic man- 
ner, the deeply serious but not insurmountable 
domestic problems now facing them. Agitation 
of foreign issues, however tempting, cannot dis- 
tract attention from vital domestic issues and 
from the pressing need for domestic reforms. 

In the months ahead, it is imperative that the 
German people, their leaders and parliaments, deal 
with the problems of unemployment, of the ref- 
ugees, of the youth. These are major problems. If 
they are attacked in a statesmanlike manner, if 
German ieaders will remember that everything 
they say reaches a world audience as well as a 
local one, the problems will be nearer solution. 
And Geriany will find that the American people 
and their representatives in this country will help 
in their solution. . 

The Western nations have already made un- 
precedented efforts to help. The High Commis- 
sioners are prepared, in conjunction with the fed- 
eral and land governments, to study and seek means 
to aid in the solution of these problems. I am 
prepared to say, for myself at least, that unem- 
ployment, for example, is not exclusively a Ger- 
man problem, because, if for no other reason, it is 
greatly aggravated by the influx of the refugees 
from the terror to the East. In view of the fact 
that the United States has already done so much 
to help Germany, it is difficult to think of what 
more we can be reasonably asked to do. Never- 
theless, given a full measure of German endeavor, 
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we are certainly prepared to cooperate to the 
utmost. 

Let me emphasize, however, and this I say par- 
ticularly to the political leaders of Germany: we 
Americans are not here exclusively to feed the 
German people and promote economic recovery 
nor merely to see that tanks and planes are not 
built. Our main purpose is to help Germany 
achieve political recovery. By that, I mean, to 
help the German people establish a political democ- 
racy in which they can live as free men and enjoy 
the benefits of their freedom. That is my answer 
to those who occasionally say that we have no right 
to mix into the political problems confronting this 
country. 


Lines of American Policy 


And, now, I think you are entitled to know cer- 
tain lines of American policy today. Somewhat 
more than 3 years ago, the then Secretary of 
State, James F. Byrnes, sounded a note of encour- 
agement in this city to the German people. In 
making the following statements, I want to add 
to that hope. Here, as I see it, are the leading 
principles of our policy in this country. 

The German people should be enabled to develop 
their political independence along democratic lines 
in close association with the free people of Western 
Europe. They should be integrated into a free 
Europe. 

The German people should, when they and their 
governments have demonstrated their readiness 
and responsibility, share fully in Free Europe’s 
economic benefits and correspondingly assume its 
obligations. 

The German people and Government should take 
an increasingly active part themselves in the politi- 
cal and economic organization of Europe. Ger- 
many cannot be allowed to develop political condi- 
tions or a military status which would threaten 
other nations or the peace of the world. That 
means there will be no German army or air force. 
German security will best be protected by German 
participation in a closely knit Western European 
community. 

The German people, subject to the foregoing 
considerations, should have the widest freedom to 
shape their future. The controls exercised by the 
occupation authorities should be exercised so as 
not to hamper the full development of German 
political, economic, and cultural life. 
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Full support and encouragement will be given 
to democratic forces in Germany. The powers re- 
served in the Occupation Statute are available and 
intended to prevent any resurgence of ultranation- 
alistic or antidemocratic forces which would be 
a threat to the peace of Europe. 

Full support will be given to the development 
of the Federal Republic of Germany. All con- 
structive efforts to help toward the goal of the 
unification of Germany on a democratic and fed- 
eral basis will be made. In spite of many obstacles, 
we shall continue to seek a way to advance this 
unity. 

The city of Berlin, which has already found such 
a sympathetic response among the free people of 
the world, will continue to receive aid and support 
of the people of the United States. Its strength 
and spirit can give vigor and life to the new Ger- 
many, and all measures to bring it closer to the 
people of the Western Republic will be encouraged. 

It is American policy to foster fair trade prac- 
fie through a program of decartelization and 
deconcentration of industry. 

It is American policy that persons and organi- 
zations deprived of their property, as a result of 

azi racial and political discrimination, should 
Licher have their property returned to them or 
adequate compensation given; that persons who 
suffered personal damage or injury through Nazi 
persecution because of racial, religious, or ideolog- 
ical reasons should be indemnified. Their wrongs 
can never be completely redressed, but, in all 
decency, they must be faced and dealt with without 
evasion or subterfuge. A recovery built on a 
disregard of these obligations would be false and 
would constitute an omen of future disaster. 

In connection with these policies, I should like 
to emphasize the following: We have all been 
shocked by the recurrence of the Soviet efforts to 
depress the life of the people of Berlin by inter- 
ruptions in and the slowing down of the normal 
traffic between the Western zones and that city. 
It is quite clear that protests or expressions of 
indignation at the callousness of such action have 
no effect on those who employ these measures. 

I am not going to threaten or to speak of what 
specific measures the Commission may, in conjunc- 
tion with the Federal Republic, apply to this situ- 
ation if it continues. All I feel, I should add, is 
that the present harassment will no more succeed 
than did the former. Whatever the High Com- 
missioners and the Western Republic find it nec- 
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essary to do to aid the city and to destroy the effect 
of these interferences will, I know, have the sup- 
port of the people of the United States. 

I would also like to say a few words about the 
Saar. Whatever the solution, it must not stand 
in the way of the great concept of Germany’s par- 
ticipation in the organization of Western Europe. 
A sensible, statesmanlike solution can readily be 
found, and far too much is at stake to permit this 
issue to become again the starting point for inter- 
nal political maneuvering leading only to embit- 
tered Franco-German misunderstanding. 


The Future of Germany 


Whatever our policies may be in whatever aid 
we may render, it cannot be too often repeated 
that only the German people hold the key to their 
own peaceful prosperous future. They must, 
therefore, do some very straight thinking re- 
garding their position in the world. 

Germans rightly take pride in the world citizen- 
ship represented by men like Goethe and Beetho- 
ven. These men did not think in terms of Frank- 
fort, Bonn, Stuttgart, Hamburg, or even Germany. 
They were men of the world. Today, after a dis- 
aster of such enormous dimensions as World War 
II, extraordinary opportunities exist in Germany 
for a reappraisal of values and a break with the 
traditions which hitherto have resulted in misery 
and disaster. 

The future of Germany is not a local national 
question. It is an integral part of a great world 
problem. It requires maturity of thought and 
expression as well as stability of action. Germany 
can readily acquire a position in the world by giv- 
ing the sign of a regenerated spirit, a spirit to 
which free peoples all over the world would quickly 
respond. 

By such action, Germany can acquire a world 
position which no amount of German political 
maneuvering between two great world powers 
could ever create. It is this world concept and 
world responsibility which the politician, the 
teacher, the pastor, the philosopher of new Ger- 
many must present. It is the antithesis of the con- 
cept of world domination with which false leaders 
deluded the German people to the point of 
destruction and even disgrace. 

One other admonition, if I may venture to state 
it. I say this with the earnestness derived from 
experiences in my own country. If the people of 
the United States, with their long tradition of 
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democracy must remain vigilant, certainly the 
German people, who have so recently emerged 
from one of the worst abuses of individual free- 
dom in history, must be ever on the alert. It is 
essential that every German and not only a 
courageous few should recognize his own respon- 
sibility in the protection of individual rights and 
of the processes of justice. It is the price of all 
security, but most particularly of the security of 
the individual. It is so easy to let things drift, to 
ignore the danger signal until only heroes and 
martyrs dare oppose the accumulated force of 
oppression. 

Here, I wish to emphasize that one of the pri- 
mary purposes of the occupation has been and 
is to eradicate Nazi influence and leadership from 
German political, economic, and cultural life. 
That principle is written into the federal and land 
constitutions. The federal and land governments 
have the duty to take adequate measures to protect 


the German people against a revival of nazism in 
any form. 

We will work with and support the efforts of 
those who honestly and sincerely seek to accom- 
plish that purpose. On the other hand, we shall 
not hesitate to use all our power and influence to 
expose and counteract any subversive influences 
which condone or encourage the revival of nazism 
in German life. If the German people hope again 
to take their place in the community of free 
nations, they must demonstrate their will to insist 
upon an honest and vigorous enforcement of that 
policy. 

In the life of each nation, there are critical 
periods of decision. Today, 5 years after the war, 
such a period has arrived for Germany. If the 
German people take full advantage of it, they will 
find the road to unification, the unification of all 
Germany. And they will receive the full support 
of the democratic peoples of the West. 


Cases of Haiti and the Dominican Republic Before the OAS 


INTER-AMERICAN PEACE MACHINERY IN ACTION 


[Released to the press February 10] 


On January 3, 1950, the Government of Haiti, 
through its representative on the Council of the 
Organization of American States, requested that 
body to put into application inter-American ma- 
chinery for dealing with its charges that the 
Government of the Dominican Republic had taken 
part in the development of a plot, within Haiti, 
directed against the President of that country. 
On January 6, 1950, the Council met in extraor- 
dinary session to deal with this request. After 
hearing a further statement from the Haitian 
representative and a statement by the Dominican 
representative containing charges and counter- 
charges that Haiti, Cuba, Guatemala, and other 
countries had, over a considerable period of time, 
tolerated or supported activities hostile to his 
Government, the Council approved a resolution 
making applicable to the two cases before it the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. 

In accordance with the terms of this resolution, 
the Council determined that it would act pro- 
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visionally as Organ of Constitution and that a 
full examination of the facts and antecedents of 
the charges made by Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public would be made by an Investigating Com- 
mittee of five members chosen by the Chairman of 
the Council, Ambassador Quintanilla of Mexico. 
The Chairman, subsequently, selected as members 
of this Committee the representatives on the 
Council of Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Uruguay, 
and the United States. 

After several meetings in Washington, this 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Ambassa- 
dor Mora of Uruguay, began a series of visits to 
countries where it was felt that significant infor- 
mation might be obtained, including Haiti, the 
Dominican Republic, and Cuba. e Commit- 
tee, when it shall have completed this investiga- 
tion, is required, by the terms of the resolution 
referred to above, to submit a report to the Coun- 
cil, acting provisionally as Organ of Consultation 
under the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance, adopted at Rio de Janeiro in 1947. 
This body will then determine whether there are 
steps which need to be taken in order to maintain 
peace and security in the area. 
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The action of the consultative organ of the 
Oas on the cases presented by Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic is the most recent, and in 
some respects the most extreme, of a series of 
actions taken with regard to the general problem 
of illegal revolutionary activities in the Carib- 
bean, and the international tensions which they 
have created, over a period of almost 2 years. 
These actions have involved the application of two 

rocedures afforded by the inter-American system 

or handling disputes which exist or may arise 

between American governments. Although the 
treaties, resolutions, and agreements which have 
been approved in inter-American conferences for 
many years past contain other procedures for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes, the methods re- 
sorted to in connection with the troubled Carib- 
bean situation have been: (a) that provided for 
in the Rio treaty and (b) that made possible by 
utilization of the Inter-American Peace Commit- 
tee. The following outline indicates briefly the 
origin and nature of the Peace Committee and the 
treaty, and the application in recent instances of 
resultant procedures to Caribbean problems. 


Inter-American Peace Committee 


The Inter-American Peace Committee is a five- 
member group, the creation of which was provided 
for in Resolution XIV of the 1940 Habana Meet- 
ing of American Foreign Ministers. The five 
countries which appoint representatives (United 
States, Cuba, Mexico, Brazil, and Argentina) were 
selected in December 1940 by the Pan American 
Union Governing Board, now the Council of the 
Organization of American States. Interest lagged, 
however, governments were slow in appointing 
representatives, and the Committee was not actu- 
ally installed before the summer of 1948, when it 
met to consider a dispute between the Dominican 
Republic and Cuba placed before it by the Domin- 
ican Republic. 

By the terms of Habana Resolution XIV, the 
Committee is limited to the functions of (1) “keep- 
ing constant vigilance to insure that states between 
which any dispute exists or may arise . . . may 
solve it as quickly as possible” and (2) “suggesting 
the measures and steps which may be conducive to 
such a settlement.” 

The Committee has, up to the present dealt, with 
two disputes and has carried on a general exam- 
ination of the “situation” created by illegal revolu- 
tionary activities in the Caribbean.’ Besides sug- 
gesting actual measures and steps aimed at peace- 

ul settlement of disputes, the Committee has at 
times operated in the capacity of a “good offices” 
instrument—on one occasion, its members visited 
the capitals of Haiti and the Dominican Republic 
in that capacity. It has not been deemed war- 


*For text of a U.S. memorandum to the Committee on 
the Caribbean situation, see BuLLETIN of Sept. 26, 1949, 
p. 450. 
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ranted or desirable that the Committee should act 
as a formal international investigating body. 

The Committee is required by Resolution XIV 
to submit reports on its activities to each meeting 
of Foreign Ministers and inter-American confer- 
ence. Although it has provided information to 
other governments through their representatives 
on the Council of the Organization of American 
States, it is not dependent upon that body. The 
Committee existed only on paper at the time of the 
Bogoté conference in 1948; and there was no at- 
— at that meeting to clarify its relationship 
to the Organization of American States. Never- 
theless, it seems generally agreed that the Commit- 
tee has demonstrated that it has a valuable role to 
perform. 

The present members of the Committee are the 
representatives of Brazil, Mexico, Argentine, Cuba, 
and the United States on the Council of the Organ- 
ization of American States. Ambassador Accioly 
of Brazil is its chairman. 


Examples of Peace Committee Activities 


Since its installation, in 1948, the Peace Com- 
mittee has dealt with a number of problems. Its 
work may be illustrated by the following examples: 


In March 1949, the Haitian Government re- 
quested Peace Committee cognizance of a situation 
resulting chiefly from activities of a former 
Haitian Army officer in the Dominican Republic. 
These activities, it held, were directed against the 


‘stability of the Haitian Government and were not 


only being tolerated but encouraged by the 
Dominican Government. After hearing the 
parties to the dispute and extending good offices 
in a number of ways, including a visit to the 
capitals of both countries by three of its members, 
the Peace Committee achieved agreement between 
the parties on the text of a declaration in which 
each government stated that it did not and would 
not in the future tolerate activities within its terri- 
tory which had the purpose of disturbing the 
domestic peace of the other country. This dec- 
laration was issued simultaneously in Port-au- 
Prince and Ciudad, Trujillo on June 10, 1949. 

In view of the continued rumors, allegations, 
and actual instances of organized armed revolu- 
tionary activity, including an attack by aircraft 
near Luperon in the Dominican Republic in June 
1949, the Peace Committee gave consideration, 
during August and early September 1949, to the 
general situation thus produced in the Caribbean 
area. This situation involved, as was pointed out, 
several actual or potential conflicts. Information 
regarding illegal activities and suggestions re- 
garding methods for dealing with the situation 
were requested from all the American govern- 
ments, and the United States submitted a detailed 
memorandum. After extensive discussions among 
representatives of the Committee and with repre- 
sentatives of other governments, the Committee 
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on September 14, 1949, issued a document contain- 
ing its conclusions regarding the situation and 
methods whereby it might be improved. The 14 
points in this document were largely a reaffirma- 
tion of principles, standards, and inter-American 
commitments, the vigorous observance of which, 
it was pointed out, would not only keep such a 
situation from arising but would “avoid even the 
slightest symptom of disturbed relations among 
the American States.” ? 


Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 


The Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance, the Rio treaty, was concluded at the 
Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Continental Peace and Security held in 1947. 
While the treaty’s chief significance is often felt 
to be its insurance of Western Hemisphere soli- 
darity against armed attacks or aggression from 
outside the hemisphere, the treaty applies with 
equal force to armed attacks or aggression which 
may occur between two or more American states. 
It is not only a protection against possible aggres- 
sors from across the seas, but it is also an effective 
instrument for the maintenance of peace within 
the hemisphere. 

The effectiveness of the provisions of the Rio 
treaty has been demonstrated in actual practice. 
There are two general types of situation which call 
for its application. The first is an “armed attack 
by any State against an American State.” When 
such an armed attack by any state against an 
American state is launched within the hemisphere, 
the parties to the treaty are obligated, under 
tals 3 of the treaty, to assist immediately in 
meeting the attack in the exercise of the right of 
self-defense. 

Although a state is free to determine the imme- 
diate measures which it will individually take, the 
obligation to assist in some way is entirely clear. 
So, also, is the obligation to consult immediately 
with all the other parties in order to determine the 
collective measures which may be taken until the 
Security Council of the United Nations has taken 
the measures necessary to maintain international 
peace and security. 

In this consultation on collective measures set 
forth in the treaty, decisions are to be taken by a 
two-thirds vote which is binding on all parties in- 
cluding those not concurring, except that no state 
is required to use armed force without its own con- 
sent. In other words, a party to the treaty may 
be required to take part in a number of specified 
steps, such as complete interruption of economic 
relations with the aggressor, even though it has not 
originally favored such action. It may not, how- 
ever, be required under the treaty to use armed 
force without its own consent. 


*For text of the conclusions of the Committee, see 
BULLETIN of Oct. 31, 1949, p. 665. 
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Fortunately, no occasion has arisen since the 
Rio treaty has been in effect which has required the 
invoking of the obligations found in this article. 

The second type of situation contemplated under 
the treaty is concerned with an act or threat of 
aggression which is not an armed attack or in 
which there may be any other fact or situation 
that might endanger the peace of the Americas 
and that affects the inviolability, territorial in- 
tegrity, sovereignty, or political independence of 
an American state. It is provided that, when any 
such situation arises, the Organ of Consultation 
shall meet immediately in order to agree of the 
measures which must Se taken in case of aggres- 
sion to assist the victim or, in any case, the 
measures which should be taken for the common 
defense and for the maintenance of the peace and 
security of the continent. Although the formal 
Organ of Consultation is a meeting of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, the treaty provides that, prior to 
an actual formal meeting of this kind, the Coun- 
cil of the Organization of American States may 
act provisionally as the Organ of Consultation. 

On December 11, 1948, the Costa Rican repre- 
sentative on the Council of the Organization of 
American States charged, in a letter to the Chair- 
man of the Council, that an armed force was in- 
vading its territory from the neighboring ter- 
ritory of Nicaragua. It should be noted that 
Costa Rica specifically requested that the provi- 
sions of article 6 of the Rio treaty be invoked. 
These provisions, which concern the second kind of 
situation discussed above, do not automatically 
require all nations to come to the immediate as- 
sistance of the victim, but they do require an im- 
mediate consultation among the parties to the 
treaty. The decision on whether to invoke the 
treaty is made by the Council of the Organization 
of American States. 

Events moved rapidly. The Chairman of the 
Council of the Organization of American States 
immediately called a meeting of the Council for 
Sunday, December 12. Only a few days earlier, 
the Rio treaty had come into legal effect, with final 
deposit of the ratification of Costa Rica, herself, 
fulfilling the requirement that two-thirds of the 
states complete their ratifications. Failure to stop 
the dispute involving Costa Rica and Nicaragua, 
or any delay in its solution, could get the Organi- 
zation—and the treaty—off to a bad start from 
which it might never recover. At the same time, 
any premature action might fan the flames. This 
was a time for prompt decision but not for snap 
judgment. 

As is often the case in such disputes, complete 
and accurate information was lacking. Conse- 
quently, the next 48 hours was devoted to obtaining 
information. On the following Tuesday, an im- 
portant decision was taken, the importance of 
which may not even today be fully appreciated. 
With the information at hand, the Council invoked 
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the Rio treaty, declaring itself to be provisionally 
the Organ of Consultation under the treaty. The 
Council’s first official act as consultative organ was 
to send immediately an investigating commission 
to San José and Managua in order to obtain on- 
the-spot accurate, complete information. This 
commission included representatives of Mexico, 
Brazil, Colombia, and the United States, with 
civilian and military advisers. 

In San José and Managua, officials of both coun- 
tries showed the utmost cooperation. All parties 
concerned were most anxious to settle the difli- 
culty. It was obvious that neither country had any 
intention of declaring war. The actual incident 
which had initiated the Costa Rican request—the 
crossing of its border by an armed force chiefly 
revolutionary in character — had not developed 
into a serious threat to the stability of that Gov- 
ernment, but there was evidence that both the 
Costa Rican and Nicaraguan Governments had 
each been remiss in discouraging revolutionary 
groups whose aim was to overthrow the govern- 
ment of the other. Unquestionably, a serious mis- 
understanding had arisen. 

Within a few days, the Commission was back in 
Washington with its report to the Council. The 
latter met immediately to study the report and, on 
December 24, 1948, approved a resolution which 
called upon each of the Governments to eliminate 
those conditions which had led to the dispute and 
made specific recommendations to both for settling 
it. 

There followed a relatively short period when 
the Council, still acting provisionally as the Organ 
of Consultation, continued to maintain its direct 
interest in the situation and to encourage a peace- 
ful solution. This “watch and wait” period lasted 
until February 21, 1949, when the two Govern- 
ments, through their representatives in Washing- 
ton, signed a treaty of friendship—Pacto de Ami- 
stad. This treaty, in the view of the Council and 
of the countries involved, represented an effective 
basis for a mutually satisfactory solution. It was 
subsequently formally ratified by both Govern- 
ments, 

In our relations with Latin America, the year 
1949 was thus marked by increasing recognition 
of the significant role which the regional inter- 
national organization—the Oas and its ancillary 
bodies—has to play in strengthening the sinews 
of peace. Of particular interest was the fact that 
international procedures were utilized on several 
occasions for the purpose of relieving tensions or 
otherwise improving the chance for solution of 
disputes or other difficulties between American 
states. 

The existence of such disputes or difficulties is, 
of course, unfortunate since there has been con- 
siderable basis in recent years for the optimistic 
view that the sovereign nations of the Western 
Hemispkere have achieved juridical and political 
relationships making direct conflict among them 
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a thing of the past. But aggression by state 
against state is not the only cause of disputes; 
and the inter-American machinery has been tested 
and has shown its usefulness in dealing with situ- 
ations which, in the absence of an international 
method for settlement, might have become more 
threatening. 

We have seen how the dispute between Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua was dealt with through the 
first invocation of the Rio treaty—the hemisphere 
pact which is directed at means for insuring peace 
among the American states as well as mutual de- 
fense against aggression from without—with the 
result that the two countries agreed upon a treat; 
of friendship as the means for resolving the dif- 
ficulties between them. Other situations, likewise 
resulting from activities of armed adventurers 
and, perhaps, of a few sincere political exiles hold- 
ing that they had been deprived of the opportunity 
to achieve their ends peacefully in their own coun- 
tries, have been placed before the Inter-American 
Peace Committee. That body has suggested 
measures and steps which, when followed, have 
been helpful in improving relations among the 
countries concerned. It would be unrealistic to 
say that all of the conditions leading to contro- 
versy have been removed; but the extent to which 
inter-American procedures have been used and the 
degree of their success hold hope for the future. 

The first regional conference of United States 
Ambassadors in the Caribbean area meeting at 
Habana in January 1950 was marked by full and 
frank discussion of the most important current 
problems both administrative and substantive. 
Following are excerpts from the conference re- 
port: 


The Conference afforded an excellent opportunity to 
reassess and reaffirm the interest of the United States in 
the inter-American system and in the Organization of 
American States as the most important expression of law 
and order in the hemisphere. 

The Conference took a very serious view of the state 
of political tension that has existed between some coun- 
tries in the Caribbean area for the past several years as 
emphasized by the Haitian and Dominican complaints to 
the Organization of American States. The Conference ex- 
pressed satisfaction over the manner in which the entire 
situation was now being handled by the Council of the 
Organization of American States in Washington. The 
members of the Conference felt that progress towards a 
solution of present problems in the Caribbean area, or 
the relaxation of present tension, would follow from a 
thorough ventilation of all the facts. The Conference 
felt that through the examination and possible elimination 
of many factors and charges which may have been un- 
duly exaggerated, the matter would be reduced to its 
proper proportions. 

All present felt that the United States should fully 
support the present efforts of the Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States and in this way help that organi- 
zation to achieve ever greater progress in the direction of 
becoming the true and lasting guarantor of peace and 
tranquility in the hemisphere. 

The Conference also felt that much could be done to- 
ward the easing of the present situation if the nations 
involved show a real and sincere desire to engage in direct 
discussions for the purpose of composing their differences 
in a spirit of mutual conciliation. 
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Fostering International Understanding 


SECOND SEMIANNUAL REPORT ON EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE, 


JANUARY-JUNE 1949 


WHERE THE PROGRAM OPERATES‘ 


World affairs, during this period, created an ex- 
tremely complex political and economic “climate” 
in which the information and educational exchange 
programs and other related programs operated. 
The Secretary of State emphasized this fact in his 
report to the Congress for the period in question. 


Europe (Including British Commonwealth) 


In Europe, the national interests of the United 
States come in close contact with parallel and di- 
verging interests of other powers. With countries 
of this area, the United States has sponsored large 
economic aid programs, the North Atlantic Pact, 
and the military assistance program. It is also a 

art of the world in which the United States still 

as large and complex occupation responsibilities 
resulting from World WarII. Further, in the Eu- 
ropean area that United States is the chief target 
of the anti-American cold war campaign b the 
U.S.S.R. and the countries she dominates. To the 
extent that the ECA program approaches its goal 
and to the extent that the North Atlantic Pact 
creates an area and atmosphere of confidence and 
security in a peaceful and productive future, we 
may expect these anti-American attacks to increase 
in mass and violence. 

A true understanding of the United States is of 
utmost importance. The information and educa- 
tional exchange program has the major responsi- 
bility for insuring this understanding. 

In the European area (including British Com- 
monwealth), Sosslan Service officers work with 
the program at 43 posts in 25 countries. (See ac- 
companying table.) For educational exchange 
activities, no Public Law 402 funds were available 
except for the servicing of libraries and distribu- 
tion of translations. 

Program activities for both information and 
educational exchange activities authorized by 


*Excerpts from appendix I. For other excerpts from 
the report, see BULLETIN of Feb. 13, 1950, p. 38. 
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Public Law 402 include radio broadcasts on the 
Voice of America in 13 foreign languages and 
English, and broadcasts on local radio stations; 
documentary films and timeless news subjects in 
13 languages distributed free to local groups and 
organizations through film libraries in a total of 
33 countries and their dependencies; press news 
services, publications, and photographic materials 
sent to foreign posts; distribution in 2 languages 
in 5 countries of 27,000 copies of translations of 
United States Government documents; the main- 
tenance of United States libraries and reading 
rooms in 25 countries; and work with private 
groups and individuals to exchange persons and 
ideas. 

An exchange of persons program was financed 
by foreign currencies made available by the Ful- 
bright Act. By June 30, 1949, Fulbright agree- 
ments had been signed with the following countries 
of the European area (Belgium, Luxembourg, 
France, Italy, New Zealand, United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands, and Norway) and programs of ex- 
change initiated. The following table gives more 
detailed statistics concerning grants awarded in 
1949 under this program of exchange under the 
Fulbright Act with the European area: 
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Near East and Africa: 


From French West Africa to Burma, from 
Turkey to Yemen, the countries of the Near East 
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and Africa (some long established and some newly 
formed) face economic, psychological, and other 
forces with which they are scarcely able to cope. 

Nations of this area are increasingly orienting 
themselves toward the west and seeking the assist- 
ance of the United States. It is important to the 
United States that the economic and social develop- 
ment of this great and strategic area be rapid, 
peaceful, essentially democratic, and directed to- 
ward the elimination of the glaring economic in- 
equalities which make for wars and discontent. 

Although there is no ECA program for this area 
except for limited aid to colonial possessions of the 
European countries benefiting from the ECA pro- 
gram, the Near East and Africa is included in 
plans for the Point 4 Program as one of the under- 
developed areas of the world to which technical 
assistance willbe given. The fact that ECA bene- 
fits do not directly aid the independent nations of 
this area has been interpreted to mean a lack of 
American concern for their welfare and economy. 
American interest in technical assistance will help 
to correct this impression, provided American mo- 
tives in offering such aid are carefully explained 
and frequently reviewed. 

Not only is there need for technical assistance 
but also for an understanding of our motives in 
providing it. If these nations are to be given a 
chance to develop full democracies, there is also a 
need for them to understand the total American 
way of life. The story of America is often not 
represented or represented in distorted form 
through non-American channels, or deliberately 
misrepresented. Dollar exchange difficulties 
throughout the area severely limit the commercial 
distribution of American cultural and informa- 
tional commodities such as news services, books, 
periodicals, and films, and generally handicap the 
interchange of ideas and of. persons between these 
countries and the United States. 

Information and educational exchange activi- 
ties carried out under the authority of Public Law 
402 for fiscal year 1949 include radio broadcasts 
on the Voice of America in 2 foreign languages 
and English ; documentary films and timeless news 
subjects in 10 languages distributed free to local 
groups and organizations in 22 countries; press 
news services, publications, and photographic ma- 
terials sent to foreign posts; maintenance of 
United States libraries and reading rooms in 25 
countries; distribution in 2 languages in 9 coun- 
tries of 11,000 copies of translations of United 
States Government documents; and work with 
private groups and individuals to exchange per- 
sons and ideas. 

By June 30, 1949, Fulbright agreements had 
been signed with Burma and Greece and programs 
of exchange initiated. The following table gives 
more detailed statistics concerning grants awarded 
in 1949 under this program of exchange under the 
Fulbright Act with the Near East and Africa 
area: 
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1 In addition 275 grants were made to foreign nationals to study in Ameri- 
can schools in their own country. 


Far East 


This large area of the world covers approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 square miles, has a population of 
around three-fourths of a billion persons, and in- 
cludes eight nations, the majority of which are in 
critical economic straits and in the midst of ideo- 
logical, if not actual, warfare. 

e have considerable investments in Japan and 
Korea as a result of World War II occupation 
responsibilities. Also, the United States has in- 
vested heavily in Philippine rehabilitation in our 
efforts to assist that country to assume its respon- 
sibilities as an independent nation. 

Communism, an increasingly powerful factor in 
the Far East, is an active antagonist of everything 
the United States represents. It promises but 
fails to provide a quick solution to economic diffi- 
culties and sets itself up as a bulwark against pen- 
etration of the Western World toward which 
many far easterners have a long-standing resent- 
ment. 

Most Far-Eastern peoples, except for a compara- 
tive handful of leaders, know little about the 
United States. The information and educational 
exchange program is attempting to correct this 
with such measures as the funds will provide. 

For 1949, information and educational exchange 
activities carried out in this area under the au- 
thority of Public Law 402 include radio broad- 
casts on the Voice of America, some of which are 
relayed over local radio stations in three foreign 
languages and English; documentary films and 
timeless news subjects in six languages distributed 
free of local groups and organizations in seven 
countries; press news services, publications, and 
photographic materials sent to foreign posts; the 
maintenance of American libraries and reading 
rooms in six countries; and work with private 
— and individuals to exchange persons and 
ideas. 

In addition to the above activities, certain addi- 
tional operations were carried out under other 
authorities. These operations included a pro- 

ram of limited exchange with Korea, financed by 
unds transferred to the Department of State 
from the Department of the Army. 

Information and educational exchange activi- 
ties carried out with funds appropriated under 
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authority of Public Law 402 include Voice of 
America radio broadcasts in English, Portuguese, 
and Spanish. 

Also affecting educational exchanges with the 
Far East is the program for emergency aid to 
Chinese students which was initiated in the last 
quarter of fiscal year 1949. The Department of 
State received a $500,000 working fund for this 

rogram from the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration. By June 30, 266 grants had been 
awarded and an additional 287 approved. 

By June 30, 1949, Fulbright agreements had 
been signed with China and the Philippines and 
programs of exchange initiated. The following 
table gives more detailed statistics concerning 
grants made in 1949 under this program of ex- 
change under the Fulbright Act with the far- 
eastern area: 
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1In addition 83 grants were matie to Chinese nationals to study in Ameri- 
can schools in China. 


Other American Republics 


Since 1938, the United States has worked to 
establish hemispheric friendship and cooperation 
with the 20 pr American Republics through 
various treaties, trade agreements, and coopera- 
tive programs of scientific, technical, and educa- 
tional exchange. 

The role of the United States has become more 
involved with the growth of the hemispheric 
system. The postwar period has produced the 

io Defense Bact and the strengthening of the 
Pan American Union now called the Organiza- 
tion of American States, both of outstanding im- 
portance in hemispheric affairs and both of which 
require strong United States participation and 
leadership. In world-wide organizations, the 
United States needs the support of the other 
American Republics. That there is a natural 
hemispheric accord on many world issues has 
already been demonstrated in the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations. It is essential that 
this accord be preserved. 

During this same period, there has been a long 
series of internal revolts and constant unrest in the 
other American Republics due in great part to 
worsening economic conditions and to sharp con- 
flict between right and left political elements. 

Against this background of unrest and revolt, 
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Communist forces are struggling to distort the 
role of the United States. It is highly important 
to develop and retain the ready and understand- 
ing support of the other American Republics in 
international affairs. To this end the information 
and educational exchange program dedicated its 
efforts during fiscal year 1949. In this, a particu- 
— heavy burden has been laid on the programs 
of the Department of State, due to the fact that 
Latin America does not have access to many of the 
sources of assistance to Europe, such as the ECA 
programs, the Fulbright exchanges, etc. 

Information and educational exchange activi- 
ties carried out with funds appropriated under 
authority of Public Law 402 include Voice of 
America radio broadcasts in English, Portuguese, 
and Spanish, many of which are relayed on local 
stations; documentary films and timeless news 
subjects in three languages distributed free to 
local groups and organizations in 20 countries; 
press news services, publications, and photo- 
graphic materials sent to foreign posts; the main- 
tenance of four American libraries; distribution 
in 3 languages in 20 countries of 424,500 copies of 
translations of United States Government docu- 
ments and 6,400 non-Government books; mainte- 
nance of 30 cultural centers in 18 countries; and, 
assistance to American-sponsored schools. 

The table below gives detailed statistics con- 
cerning the grants awarded under the educational 
exchange program. 
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Scientific and Technical Projects 


In addition to the above, scientific and technical 
projects in cooperation with 20 Latin-American 
countries were undertaken in 27 different fields 
of activity including agriculture, civil aviation, 
coast and geodetic surveying, public health, jabor 
standards, and mining. 

In this connection, 189 United States Govern- 
ment specialists went to Latin-American countries 
and 317 nationals of the Latin-American coun- 
tries were brought to the United States for in- 
service training in the scientific and technical 
fields including 98 grants financed by the United 
States; 198 financed jointly by the United States 
and other countries; and 21 financed by other gov- 








ernments, the individuals themselves, or private 
organizations and involving no cash outlay by 
this Government. 


Summary, June 30, 1949 
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HOW THE PROGRAM OPERATES ‘ 


Work Here and Abroad To Aid Unofficial Exchanges 


Much of the work of the Department of State 
and the Federal agencies assisting with this pro- 
gram has dealt with the exchange activities which 
are financed by private agencies, groups, and in- 
dividuals. 

All officers assigned to the Public Law 402 pro- 
gram, whether overseas or in this country, are 
actively assisting private individuals and groups. 
Overseas, they make available library services, 
movies, film strips, American music, special pub- 
lications, and speakers to private groups including 
Scouts, medical and other professional associa- 
tions, Rotarians, chambers of commerce, and other 
civic organizations. 

Publishers abroad and in the United States seek 
the advice and cooperation of the staff assigned 
to this program with regard to copyrights, trans- 
lations, a similar matters. The relationship be- 
tween this staff and individuals in overseas com- 
munities is such that it is not uncommon for our 
Foreign Service officers working with this pro- 
gram to be consulted as to which is the best hos- 
pital in the United States for a delicate - 
operation, what American community offers the 
greatest opportunity for a foreign artist, or what 
itinerary will be most interesting for a tourist 
wishing to see as much as possible of the United 
States in 3 months. In one country, the head of 
a chemical company was so impressed by the edu- 
cational and cultural work of the mission that he 
made $10,000 available to the officers of this pro- 
gram for additional materials, etc., to amplify the 
cultural work. In other countries, these officers 
have been able to assist in the development of 
lending libraries. In one country alone, over 30 
were developed in 3 years. 

Overseas and in this country, the work of De- 
partment of State officers with groups and individ- 
uals has been directly capenilie or making our 
present broad private exchange operation possible. 


* Excerpts from appendix I. 
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The Department’s assistance ranges from the de- 
velopment of plans to aid in travel arrangements. 

e Department of State in its third semian- 
nual report to the Congress for the period January 
1 to June 30, 1949, reports the following examples 
of work here and abroad to aid unofficial ex- 
changes: 


The library of the School of Medicine of the University 
of Chile was completely demolished by fire in December 
1948. The Department immediately concerned itself with 
the problems of its rehabilitation. Using certain of its 
available facilities and personnel, including those of the 
American Embassy at Santiago, Chile, and enlisting the 
aid of numerous private organizations as well as other 
Government agencies, the Department undertook to co- 
ordinate American aid to the school. As a result of the 
project, approximately 56,000 copies of journals, reprints, 
books, and pamphlets worth about $350,000, have been sent 
to the school, and its present library collection is now 
much larger than that which it originally had. 

Interest in industrial and agricultural training on 


American farms and in American factories has been in- - 


creasingly evident in this period. The Branch* during 
this particular 6-month period has been especially con- 
cerned with facilitation of agricultural exchanges, par- 
ticularly with projects to send agricultural trainees to 
the United States from northern Europe. Included were 
the agricultural fellowship program of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation which in the last 2 years has 
brought approximately 200 students of agriculture from 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden; the Danish farm-training 
program, involving at present about 50 trainees; and the 
Dutch farm-training program with some 30 participants. 

Considerable attention was given in the Branch to the 
over-all facilitation of summer travel for educational 
purposes by insuring the availability of “student ships” to 
meet the demand for travel accommodations. Although 
the United States Maritime Commission did not this year 
operate such special ships, as had been the case the two 
previous summers, the United States lines did charter 
three ships from the Commission and place these ships 
primarily at the disposal of student travelers. The Neth- 
erlands Government also made special shipping facilities 
available for American students, and an organization 
known as Youth Argosy arranged for round-trip passages 
using transocean planes one way and ships on the return 
voyage. It is believed that at least 8,000 American stu- 
dents will have gone abroad in the summer of 1949 by 
these means. 

In addition to summer schools, there were also a num- 
ber of other types of summer projects designed to attract 
Americans to Europe for serious study or observation, and 
the work-camp type of project for American youth con- 
tinues to be popular. An interesting project in the plan- 
ning of which the Branch participated in this period is 
the Farmers Friendship Tour, tentatively scheduled to 
begin the 1st of September, and sponsored by the Path- 
finder and Farm Journal magazines. The tour is to be 
limited to ECA countries and will provide an opportunity 
for a large number of American farmers to observe cer- 
tain aspects of agricultural reconstruction for a period 
of 4 to 6 weeks. 


United States Libraries 


One of the more interesting and effective means 
used in attempting to achieve better international 
understanding is the United States library over- 
seas. Following the library pattern developed 
so successfully in this country, prototypes of the 


*“Branch” refers to the particular unit of the De- 
partment’s Office of Educational Exchange which reported 
those activities. 
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familiar American library and reading rooms have 
been placed in 101 cities in 60 countries. Headed 
by trained Americans, utilizing the best methods 
and materials available in the United States, these 
libraries have been successful in promoting a clear 
and accurate knowledge of this country. 

In many countries, the idea of a on library, 
with books available to all, was untried prior to 
the establishment of the United States libraries. 
In practice, the ratio of users to the size of the 
collections has proved to be above seven times that 
of comparable libraries in the United States, while 
the rate of loss of books is about the same as in this 
country. This latter fact has been the cause of 
expressed surprise to professional librarians in 
the other countries who had not believed that such 
a free and democratic approach could be successful. 

The libraries vary in size and in the content of 
the collections according to the particular needs 
of the areas in which located. Although most of 
the books and periodicals are in English rather 
than in translation, it has been found that there 
exists in every country a large group with suffi- 
cient command of our language to profit by the 
libraries. Observation has shown that these in- 
dividuals are consistently of influence in their re- 
spective cities. 

Illustrative of an effective United States library 
is the one located in Copenhagen, Denmark, serv- 
ing the United States and a people allied to this 
country by the North Atlantic Pact and the ECA 
programs. Over 14,000 persons visit the library 
annually. A majority of these are professional 
men, doctors, educators, lawyers, scientists, and 
students. Their chief interests are in American 
scientific and technical works, and there is a great 
demand for United States history, literature, and 
books on the social sciences. 

While reference services, readers’ guidance, and 
lending books, pamphlets, and magazines for home 
use are the major functions of the Copenhagen 
library, they also have a variety of activities re- 
sulting in wide public participation, such as pro- 

rams of American recorded music, lectures on 

mericana, showings of documentary films about 
the United States, and children’s programs. Ex- 
hibits featuring American books and photo dis- 
plays are regularly shown within the library and 
in its show windows. 

The wide governmental and public acceptance 
and response to this means of spreading ideas and 
understanding is illustrated by requests from 
Danish educational institutions for the use of book 
collections; the placement of a selection of United 
States housing publications with the Housing Min- 
istry; the loan of books for display during the 
Unesco World Adult Education Conference; and 
the circulation of books through the Copenhagen 
public library system. 

Largely, as a result of such projects, American 
textbooks are in growing demand, and Danish edi- 
tors revising English-language readers have re- 
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quested of the library selections from American 
literature for inclusion, for the first time, in 
Danish texts. 

Current news of United States happenings 
reaches a large Danish audience through quantity 
distribution of American magazines and news- 
papers (the New York 7imes, New York Herald 
Tribune, Time, Life, Newsweek, and Reader's 
Digest) to Danish educational institutions, editors, 
Government officials, industrialists, and other key 
recipients, 

The Copenhagen United States library works 
closely with ECA officials in supplying the Danish 

ublic with information concerning the program. 

hotographic displays, charts, and other ECA 
exhibit material are regularly displayed to enable 
visitors to the library to follow ECA develop- 
ments in Denmark. Se the weeks when Den- 
mark was swinging from its traditional neutrality 
to positive collaboration with the North Atlantic 
Pact countries, the library noted that an increased 
number of Danes requested information about the 
United States. 

That the library fills a real need in Denmark is 
evidenced by the growing demands for its services, 
by expressions of appreciation from its patrons, 
and by press comments. 

Thus, the United States library is telling the 
story of America and American progress to the 
Danish people. In similar fashion, United States 
libraries in other countries are working toward 
the common goal of developing among the peoples 
of the world better understanding of the United 
States, its people, and its institutions. 


Cultural Centers 


The close ties which have bound this country 
to the American Republics have resulted in the 
development of local, binational cultural centers 
which maintain libraries and go far beyond the 
usual library operations in cooperative develop- 
ment of international understanding. These cen- 
ters, 30 of which exist in 18 countries, were all 
developed as private community groups made up 
of citizens of the respective countries and Ameri- 
cans resident there, to provide a meeting place and 
constructive educational and cultural programs 
for those interested in increasing understandin 
and cooperation between the United States an 
Latin American countries. 

Recognizing the value of these centers, the De- 
partment of State encourages them by providing 
administrative and teaching personnel, books and 
educational materials, and small grants of money 
to cover operating deficits. For the most part, 
the centers are self-supporting, deriving income 
from charges for instruction in English classes, 
membership fees, and other local sources. Con- 
trol is vested in boards of directors made up of 
local residents, American and foreign nationals. 

Typical of the cultural centers is the Institute 
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Guatemalteco-Americano in Guatemala City. 
Staffed by 15 Americans, including 4 sent by the 
Department, its facilities include an auditorium, 
music room, classrooms, library rooms, and offices. 
The membership has reached a new high level of 
over 1,400, including a number of the most in- 
fluential persons in Guatemala. 

The teaching of English is one of the major 
activities. Forty different classes are offered 
quarterly on an organized system which results 
in a good command of the English language in 2 
years of study. Spanish classes are held for local 
Americans, and the center is planning an intensive 
English seminar for Guatemalan teachers of 
English to improve their teaching methods and to 
give them a first-hand knowledge of American life. 
The library maintained by the cultural center is 
the only public lending library in the city and 
has become an important influence in library work. 
It is considered the best organized small library 
in that country and has provided instruction in 
library science to librarians from several local 
schools and organizations. 

In keeping with the original concept, this cen- 
ter sponsored a variety of successful cooperative 
events which have proved of mutual benefit to the 
American and local members. For example, there 
has been large attendance at showings of United 
States documentary films which tell the interested 
audience of phases of life in this country. Spe- 
cial displays of books and photographs from the 
United States attracted wide interest and com- 
ment. At the request of the Minister of Educa- 
tion, the center offered its facilities for an exhibit 
of art work by the students of the local American 
school. Particular interest has been shown in 
recitals by American artists and in record concerts 
of American music. 

A large number attended the institute to take 
advantage of the broad and varied programs of 
educational and cultural significance which are a 
regular part of the programs. Among the attrac- 
tions offered during the last year have been nu- 
merous lectures on American and Guatemalan 
subjects, receptions for visiting Americans, special 
courses in American social and community life, 
children’s hours, and social gatherings. 


Book Exhibits and Participation in Book Fairs 


As a result of requests from officers working on 
the programs in other countries, a series of collec- 
tions of books on specialized subjects has been 
circulated in various countries. These collections 
have attracted favorable attention where shown 
and have resulted in increased use of the United 
States libraries and in direct orders for books to 
the United States publishers. 

These exhibits are specialized to meet the inter- 
ests of specific organizations and groups, and are 
displayed in institutions and establishments and 
at book fairs where American books would not 


usually appear. A direct result of this program 
has been a strengthening of relations with organi- 
zations and departments of foreign governments 
through cosponsorship or liaison in presenting 
these materials to the public in the various 
countries. 

Among the exhibits in current circulation are: 

Books from the United States—4 collections of 
250 books each on Americana. 

Textbooks and books on education—in 11 sets 
of 850 volumes each. 

American University Press books—29 sets of 
230 titles each of books selected by the Association 
of American University Presses for their inter- 
national interest. 

Scientific books—9 sets of 330 titles each. 


Translation Program 


The translation of representative United States 

ublications into the language of other countries 
is an important means of bringing to the peoples 
of foreign nations a better understanding of the 
United States and democracy as it is known in this 
country. The Department’s program is designed 
also to meet the demand abroad for knowledge 
in special fields in which the United States has 
made an outstanding contribution, and to aid and 
supplement technical assistance and educational 
exchange programs of the American missions 
abroad. 

Even though an increasing number of people 
in other countries have a readin leaves of 
English, a far larger group can be reached only 
by the translation of United States publications. 

here is an ever-growing demand for publications 
in the fields of United States history and geog- 
raphy, literature, biography, agriculture, educa- 
tion, and sociolo To meet this need, the 
Department translates practical Government 
publications and assists foreign publishers in 
bringing out commercial publications from this 
country. Foreign rights are secured by the De- 
partment and transferred to publishers abroad. 


American-Sponsored Schools 


In all of the other American Republics, there 
are schools, sponsored by United States citizens, 
which provide a United States type of education 
to Americans living abroad and to nationals of 
the other American Republics. In these schools, 
which are regularly chartered by the national 
governments and work closely with the ministries 
of education of the host countries, American and 
Latin American children are being instructed by 
American teachers in the ideals and methods of 
democracy and share educational experiences. 

The Department, through the facilities of a 
private agency, the American Council on Educa- 
tion, provides assistance to these schools to help 
them maintain their high American standards of 
education. In the administration of this pro- 
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gram, the Department exercises no control over 
the educational policies of these schools. 

There are 210 American-sponsored schools in 
Latin America. Of these, 20 received cash grants 
under the Department’s program during the fiscal 
year 1949, while 123 more were provided with 
educational materials and supplies. In addition, 
professional advice and services, including a 
teacher-placement service, were made available to 
all of the American-sponsored schools. 

During 1949, the 123 schools had an enrollment 
of more than 6,000 students, 50 percent of whom 
are foreign children. The 210 American-spon- 
sored schools reach at least 1,000,000 other persons 
annually through their varied activities and have 
been extremely influential in establishing firm 
friendships between United States and foreign 
nationals, adults as well as children. 

The close friendships, and cooperation between 
the students and between United States education- 
alists and private governmental groups in the var- 
ious countries has been a valuable factor in creat- 
ing hemispheric understanding. 

Sicusets results have included recognition of 
the educational standards of some of these schools 
by United States educational associations; the ex- 
tension of knowledge of the English language 
and American history and literature; and in the 
number of bilingual graduates of the schools who 
come to this country for advanced education. 


Scientific and Technical Cooperation 


One of the United States exportable resources 
in greatest demand from all areas of the world 
has been its technical know-how. There has been 
a continuing and heavy volume of requests to the 
United States Government by foreign govern- 
ments for technical assistance, primarily through 
the loan of United States specialists and through 

roviding on-the-job training in the United States 
or their nationals. The educational exchange 
program has served as one of the primary means 
for providing such assistance. 

During fiscal year 1949, cooperative technical 
assistance projects were carried on in 27 different 
fields of activity with 20 Latin American coun- 
tries. Twelve countries in other areas of the 
world participated without cost to this Govern- 
ment. The activities ranged from agricultural 
collaboration to weather investigations. (See ac- 
companying table for complete listing.) Empha- 
sis has been placed upon effective continuation 
of those projects which are important factors, not 
oor in furthering international understandin 
and cooperation, but also in meeting the mutua 
economic and social needs of this country and the 
cooperating countries. 

The continued interest of the American Re- 
publics in designating candidates for grants, pro- 
viding employment for trainees who have com- 
pleted training, and requesting missions is evi- 
dence of the success of the program. 
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United States Government technicians have 
been helping the foreign governments, on their 


request, by assisting them in an advisory capacity ; 
by making studies and surveys; and y. activel 
participating in operating programs. The wor 


of these specialists brings to those countries the 
most recent developments from the United States, 
develops close and friendly working relations be- 
tween United States and foreign technicians, and 
establishes a basis for continuing professional con- 
tacts after the formal cooperative relationships 
have ended. In addition, it develops closer and 
fuller mutual understanding on the part of the 
American experts and of the foreign officials about 
their countries’ problems and — of life. 

This work, while serving to aid the other gov- 
ernment in solving its own problems, also fre- 
quently furnishes this country with new methods 
and techniques. Many of the projects provide 
experimental testing grounds, supplying data and 
experience which can usefully be applied to prob- 
lems also existing here. These projects serve as 
a laboratory of international cooperation, both in 
terms of understanding among peoples and in 
terms of mutual sharing of knowledge. 

The impact of these technicians is not 
confined to the foreign government agency or 
officials with which they are working but reaches 
out to the people of the country themselves. This 
is increased through formal and informal con- 


tacts with private _ individuals in technical 
fields, through lecturing, visiting, and informal 
discussions. 


Closely related to these assignments of tech- 
nicians * been on-the-job-training of foreign 
nationals in the United States, both in the agen- 
cies of the Federal Government and in private 
organizations. Wherever possible, the attempt, 
is made to coordinate this training with the as- 
signments of technicians to the other governments. 
In this way, technicians are trained who, upon 
return to their countries, can carry on the work 
initiated by the United States experts. Because 
of the specialized training obtained in this country 
and the intense need for skills in other countries, 
the trainees upon their return frequently assume 
positions of high responsibility within their own 
governments. They serve, after their experience 
in America, as ambassadors of good will. 

Their close contact with American methods and 
with American people and the opportunity to 
observe the democratic way of life tend to 
strengthen the position of the United States in 
relation to these other countries. An interest in 
and a desire for American methods and equip- 
ment is developed and the know-how provided 
which is sorely needed by these countries in im- 
proving their own standards of living. Also, 
there is created a sympathy for and an under- 
standing of the United States which, as these 
people work over the years among their. own 
nationals, has an ever-widening influence. 

In the case of the trainees, just as in the case 
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of the technicians, friendship and close profes- 
sional contacts are established which are main- 
tained over the _ after they return to their 
own countries. ‘This serves as a continuing chan- 
nel for providing technical knowledge and for 
each of the countries to keep abreast of the other 
in these specialized fields. 

In all of these ae, whether for trainees or 
technicians, every effort is made toward coopera- 
tive sharing of expenses. Wherever possible, 
costs are paid for in local currency by the local 
governments. 


The Exchange of Professors, 
Specialists, Teachers, and Students 
Interchange of persons has the advantage of 


direct communication through personal contact. 
The results are not as easily measured as the num- 





ber of library users or the reaction to international 
broadcasts. Americans know, however, from 
practical experience, what a personal knowledge 
of people contributes to our understanding of 
them. Over a 10-year period, around 3,000 grants 
have been made for the exchange of professors, 
leaders, teachers, and students between the United 
States and the other American Republics. These 
grants are in addition to the exchange of United 
States Government technicians and foreign 
trainees in connection with scientific and technical 
projects. What has been accomplished by these 
professor, leader, teacher, and student exchanges? 

The firm friendship between the United States 
and the other American Republics is due, in part, 
to the individual friends that we and the Latin 
American countries have made through the ex- 
change-of-persons program. By exchanging rep- 


Scientific and technical cooperation (fiscal year 1949) (through the*Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific and 
Cultural Cooperation) 























United States Foreign trainees 
experts abroad in United States 
Field of activity 
Number Countries 
Number | of coun- | Number repre- 
tries ! sented 
Agriculture: 
(a) Agricultural collaboration... .............:...........-.-...- 64 20 47 14 
TEE TSS ORM OE OLS 37 a ere 
Ce i I IN goo cece mccccccnmesewerces éeewecunn 5 11 21 9 
a a ata nin tiie nin eeineeeraaninl 4 3 4 4 
io airtel ame 11 3 9 7 
EN eS: Sr ek Seer eee ame a erway me 
ane Te Ge NNO... 5... 5 nok nn nic i ce sec nce cwwecwecclonscesnsen 12 rf 
a engineering, flood control, and power development---.--------|----------|---------- 51 8 
or: 
EE, LTR TR! FR 13 7 
I a no arma cca denscuneewaewd 11 5 7 6 
EIT a 11 1 7 4 
A Ee Te a a aaa aE ye 6 20 2 2 
Mining, metallurgy, and fuels research. __..........-....._-.-------- 5 3 1 1 
SE I ESE EEE a Ne Oe Pree es | Seen T 18 11 
. ... SKS ee ae ee ES Dee MS eee STE 2 1 30 12 
EE Pe OO TN ATS 7 fee ee ee ee 
Social services: 
(a) Maternal and child health and welfare_..__._....____._-------- 5 6 6 + 
(b) Old-age and survivors insurance and social services including 
ERED ALS STE EES SEITE ENE et 3 5 16 
Statistics: 
(a) Agricultural statistics and census_.................-.-------- 2 5 9 7 
EEE LLL LEE LL ADL NA SAS I 10 10 24 14 
[e) Bane MONNINONON.... cs oe cece ccneccsuseu bi scceauctaoaeeee 3 10 26 14 
(d) National income and balance of payments__._-._.__----------|----------|---------- 11 7 
Ol) NINO So gs Sie a ee hee oe 4 10 12 9 
Transportation: 
i a i ee ge en 14 6 49 12 
DN re eS eat bon eddeniaes wala moe eae aie Ua eee Ee 1 1 
ES EEE OT Aa OE HEE TIE OPN ABE 2 16 3 3 
i ai ds hasnt asad taialatasin dh bidideiniduhin ace 3 | ene Seen 
RI chs ia al ahdi dita bs od.cge dtr imebanisilbe ionamin ehdesemeiiblaieinedelastaenanntiialasiieieladeGadlicakal i hee {3 SR 

















1 Individual experts, in some cases, assisted more than 1 country. 


2 Of this number 98 were financed by the United States; 83 by the cooperating countries; and 198 jointly by the United States and other countries. 
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resentative individuals, the United States and the 
other countries have given each other a chance to 
know the good and the bad about each other. 

We have exchanged leaders or potential leaders. 
The great majority of exchanges involve adults in 
positions of active leadership—professors, special- 
ists, technicians engaged in research, mature 
leaders in important fields such as journalism and 
the professions, leaders of labor organizations, and 
others whose impact upon the attitude of their re- 
spective countries will be immediate as well as 
long continued. For example, there are now six 





former grantees serving in cabinet positions in the 
other American Republics. Many grantees are 
among the “Who’s Who” in their countries— 
Brazil, for instance, lists 23. As in the United 
States, the people of the Latin American countries 
give more credence to what their leaders say about 
another country than to any statement made by 
the country itself. 

The accompanying table gives data concerning 
grants made in 1949 under the Public Law 402 
program and the program under the Fulbright 
Act (the latter financed by foreign currencies). 


Grants made in American dollars and foreign currencies under the educational exchange program in 1949 


[Public Law 402, 80th Cong., authorizes American dollar expenditures; Public Law 584, 79th Cong., authorizes foreign currency expenditures] 


TO THE UNITED STATES 





















































Leaders 
Area Authority Sis, [Peach Protes-| and pp epee) rota 

cialists 
American Republics - - ----------- Public Law 402, 80th Cong----- 197 7 7 ee 3273 
i ele ea Public Law 584, 79th Cong----- 318 | 108 icuseuina 84 545 
Near East and Africa........-.--|...-. GE akties eaten of) SR ee! Siete eee 8 24 
| | NSM ees MEARE Oi cinguicicatvnclgia ad uecees, 272 1 rg, Sane te 16 93 
| ee mM okeie Se ee Tare. ae hee 603 116 46 62 108 935 

FROM THE UNITED STATES 

American Republics - ------------ Public Law 402, 80th Cong- ---- _ , oe 20 SRE 379 
taints age naeamainin Public Law 584, 79th Cong----- 543 111 |) Seana 71 780 
Near East and Africa...........-]..... (he RR Pent eS FI 10 14 | eee 9 41 
BT EE ckbcwss sakunes vewn nent bees © | et i hi er ae a | SR 18 56 
ee ane eee er, ce ee ae! 618 125 102 13 98 956 
CO) Ee, a ee 1, 221 241 148 75 206 | 1, 891 


























1 In addition 275 grants were made to foreign nationals to study at American schools in their own country, i. e., Burma and Greece. 
2 In addition 83 grants were made to Chinese nationals to study in American schools in China, 


3 Total grants made in American dollars 352 (273+-79). 


U.S. Recognizes Viet Nam 
Laos, and Cambodia 


[Released to the press February 7] 


The Government of the United States has ac- 
corded diplomatic recognition to the Governments 
of the State of Viet Nam, the Kingdom of Laos, 
and the Kingdom of Cambodia. 

The President, therefore, has instructed the 
American consul general at Saigon to inform the 
heads of Government of the State of Viet Nam, 
the Kingdom of Laos, and the Kingdom of Cam- 
bodia that we extend diplomatic recognition to 
their Governments and look forward to an ex- 
change of diplomatic representatives between the 
United States and these countries. : 

Our diplomatic recognition of these Govern- 
ments is based on the formal establishment of the 
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State of Viet Nam, the Kingdom of Laos, and the 
Kingdom of Cambodia as independent states 
within the French Union; this recognition is con- 
sistent with our fundamental policy of giving 
support to the peaceful and democratic evolution 
of dependent peoples toward self-government and 
independence. 

In June of last year, this Government expressed 
its gratification at the signing of the France-Viet 
Namese agreements of March 8, which provided 
the basis for the evolution of Viet Namese inde- 
pendence within the French Union. These agree- 
ments, together with similar accords between 
France and the Kingdoms of Laos and Cambodia, 
have now been ratified by the French National As- 
sembly and signed by the President of the French 
Republic. This ratification has established the 
independence of Viet Nam, Laos, and Cambodia as 
associated states within the French Union. 
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It is anticipated that the full implementation 
of these basic agreements and of supplementary 
accords which have been negotiated and are await- 
ing ratification will promote political stability and 
the growth of effective democratic institutions in 
Indochina. This Government is considering what 
steps it may take at this time to further these ob- 
a and to assure, in collaboration with other 

ike-minded nations, that this development shall 
not be hindered by internal dissension fostered 
from abroad. 

The status of the American consulate general 
in Saigon will be raised to that of a legation, and 
the Minister who will be accredited to all three 
states will be appointed by the President. 


U.K. Position on Sterling 
Dollar Oil Problem 


U.S. CONCERNED OVER ACTION 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press February 1] 


Considerable publicity has been given a letter 
written by the British Colonial Secretary ad- 
dressed to the East African Government. A copy 
of this letter came to the attention of the Depart- 
ment of State some time ago. The statement as 
to the United States attitude does not accurately 
reflect the serious concern with which the United 
States Government viewed and continues to view 
the British action of reducing dollar oil imports 
into the sterling area and the manner in which 
the action was put into effect. Nor does it reflect 
what was stated to the British at the time it was 
learned that the action was to be taken. This fact 
was emphasized to the British at the time the 
letter in question first came to the attention of the 
Department. 

It was and is the United States view that the 
British action was taken without adequate con- 
sultation with American companies to determine 
whether or not these companies could effect ap- 
proximately equivalent dollar savings by adjust- 
ments in their operations. The British were so 
informed. They were also informed that, even 
if it were found that equivalent dollar savings 
could not be realized by adjustments in the oper- 
ations of United States companies, such displace- 
ment should only take place gradually and in 
a manner that would enable the United States 
companies to adjust with minimum hardship to 
the new situation. 

Subsequently, the British Government, upon 
application of the United States companies con- 
cerned, extended the effective date of the dollar 
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oil import reduction from January 1 to February 
15, 1950. 

These and other aspects of the sterling-dollar 
oil problem are still under active discussion 
between the United States and United Kingdom 
Governments. It is our view that measures can 
be adopted which will meet the necessity of the 
United Kingdom and sterling area to save dollars 
on oil account and at the same time protect the 
legitimate interests of the countries and com- 
panies concerned. It is our intention to press for- 
ward with discussions looking to such a solution. 


U.S. OIL COMPANIES EXPRESS RESERVATIONS 
[Released to the press February 10] 


At a meeting, this afternoon, between the inter- 
ested Government agencies and the oil companies 
concerned, the companies expressed strong reser- 
vations regarding the British Government’s recent 
memorandum on the sterling-dollar oil problem. 

They emphasized that all British company oil 
has a substantial dollar cost and that this fact must 
not be lost sight of in considering adjustments 
which United States companies may be required 
to make in order to avoid displacement by British 
company oil. They did not consider that the Brit- 
ish proposals took sufficient account of this fact. 

They also felt the proposals were directed solely 
to the problem of dollar saving and without allow- 
ance for other important considerations. How- 
ever, recognizing the need of reducing the dollar 
drain on the sterling area, they again expressed a 
willingness to cooperate with the British Govern- 
ment in devising arrangements whereby United 
States companies can make the maximum contri- 
bution to this objective through adjustments in 
their operations. 

They repeated that they believed arrangements 
are possible which appropriately take account of 
the British necessity to save dollars and, at the 
same time, continue to permit them to operate in 
the sterling area and other areas without undue 
restrictions. 

They are continuing their study of the British 
proposals and, individually, will discuss them with 
British officials here next week. During the course 
of these discussions, the Department of State will 
continue in close touch with the companies and the 
British representatives. 

The companies represented were: 


Socony Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
Gulf Oil Corporation 

Atlantic Refining Company 

Arab American Oil Company 

Texas Company 

California-Texas Oil Company, Ltd. 
American Independent Oil Company 
Standard Oil of California 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Company 
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Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement With the Netherlands 


[Released to the press January 27] 


The Governments of the United States of America and 
the Netherlands ; 

Being parties to the North Atlantic Treaty signed at 
Washington on April 4, 1949; 

Conscious of their reciprocal pledges under Article 3 
separately and jointly with the other parties, by means of 
continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid, to 
maintain and increase their individual and collective abil- 
ity to resist armed attack; 

Desiring to foster international peace and security, 
within the framework of the Charter of the United Nations 
through measures which will further the ability of nations 
dedicated to the purposes and principles of the Charter 
to participate effectively in arrangements for individual 
and collective self defense in support of those purposes 
and principles; 

Reaffirming their determination to give their full co- 
operation to the efforts to provide the United Nations 
with armed forces as contemplated by the Charter and 
to obtain agreement on universal regulation and reduction 
of armaments under adequate guarantee against violation ; 

Recognizing that the increased confidence of free peoples 
in their own ability to resist aggression will advance 
economic recovery ; 

Taking into consideration the support that the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America has brought to these 
principles by enacting the Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
of 1949 which provides for the furnishing of military 
assistance to nations which have joined with it in collec- 
tive security arrangements; 

Desiring to set forth the understandings which will 
govern the transfer of such assistance; 

Have agreed as follows: 


Article I 


1, Each Government, consistently with the principle 
that economic recovery is essential to international peace 
and security and must be given clear priority, will make or 
continue to make available to the other, and to other gov- 
ernments such equipment, materials, services, or other 
military assistance as the government furnishing such 
assistance may authorize and in accordance with such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed. The furnish- 
ing of any such assistance as may be authorized by either 
party hereto shall be consistent with the Charter of the 
United Nations and with the obligations under Article 3 
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of the North Atlantic Treaty. Such assistance shall be 
so designed as to promote an integrated defense of the 
North Atlantic area and to facilitate the development of, 
or be in accordance with, defense plans under Article 9 
of the North Atlantic Treaty approved by each Govern- 
ment. Such assistance as may be made available by the 
United States of America pursuant to this Agreement 
will be furnished under the provisions, and subject to all 
of the terms, conditions and termination provisions, of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, acts amendatory 
and supplementary thereto and appropriation acts there- 
under. The two Governments will, from time to time, ne- 
gotiate detailed arrangements necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this paragraph. 

2. Each Government undertakes to make effective use 
of assistance received pursuant to paragraph 1 of this 
Article 

(a) for the purpose of promoting an integrated defense 
of the North Atlantic Area, and for facilitating the devel- 
opment of defense plans under Article 9 of the North At- 
lantic Treaty, and 

(b) in accordance with defense plans formulated by 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization recommended 
by the North Atlantic Treaty Defense Committee and 
Council, and agreed to by the two Governments. 

3. Neither Government, without the prior consent of the 
other, will devote assistance furnished to it by the other 
Government to purposes other than those for which it was 
furnished. 

4. In the common security interest of both Govern- 
ments, each Government undertakes not to transfer to 
any person not an officer or agent of such Government, 
or to any other nation, title to or possession of any 
equipment, materials, or services, furnished on a grant 
basis without the prior consent of the Government fur- 
nishing such equipment, materials or services. 


Article IT 


1. Each Government will take appropriate measures 
consistent with security to keep the public informed of op- 
erations under this Agreement. 

2. Each Government will take such security measures 
as may be agreed in each case between the two Govern- 
ments in order to prevent the disclosure or compromise 
of classified military articles, services or information 
furnished by the other Government pursuant to this 
Agreement. 
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Article III 


The two Governments will, upon request of either of 
them, negotiate appropriate arrangements between them 
respecting responsibility for patent or similar claims based 
on the use of devices, processes, technological information 
or other forms of property protected by law in connection 
with equipment, materials or services furnished pursuant 
to this Agreement or furnished in the interest of produc- 
tion undertaken by agreement of the two Governments in 
implementation of pledges of self-help and mutual aid 
contained in the North Atlantic Treaty. In such nego- 
tiations consideration shall be given to the inclusion of 
an undertaking whereby each Government will assume the 
responsibility for all such claims of its nationals and such 
claims arising in its jurisdiction of nationals of any 
country not a party to this Agreement. 


Article IV 


1. Subject to the provision of the necessary appropria- 
tions, the Government of The Netherlands undertakes to 
make available to the United States Embassy at The 
Hague guilders for its administrative expenditures within 
The Netherlands in connection with carrying out this 
Agreement. The two Governments will forthwith initiate 
discussions with a view to determining the amount of 
such guilders and to agreeing upon arrangements for the 
furnishing of such guilders. 

2. The Government of The Netherlands will, except as 
otherwise agreed to, grant duty-free treatment and exemp- 
tion from taxation upon importation or exportation to 
products, property, materials or equipment imported into 
its territory in connection with this Agreement or any 
similar agreement between the United States of America 
and any other country receiving military assistance. 


Article V 


1. The two Governments will, upon the request of either 
of them, consult regarding any matter relating to the 
application of this Agreement or to operations or arrange- 
ments carried out pursuant to this Agreement. 

2. Each Government agrees to receive personnel of the 
other Government who will discharge in its territory the 
responsibilities of the other Goxernment under this agree- 
ment and who will be accorded facilities to observe the 
progress of assistance furnished pursuant to this Agree- 
ment. Such personnel who are nationals of that other 
country, including personnel temporarily assigned, will, 
in their relations with the Government of the country to 
which they are assigned, operate as a part of the Em- 
bassy under the direction and control of the Chief of the 
Diplomatic Mission of the Government of such country. 


Article VI 


1. The present Agreement shall enter into force on the 
date of signature; and will continue in force until one 
year after the receipt by either party of written notice of 
the intention of the other party to terminate it, provided 
that, if notification of ratification of this Agreement by 
the Government of The Netherlands is not received by 
the Government of the United States of America within 
forty-five days after the signature of this Agreement, the 
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Agreement will terminate immediately upon the receipt 
by the Government of The Netherlands of a notice in 
writing that the Government of the United States of 
America no longer considers itself bound by the Agree- 
ment. 

2. The terms of this Agreement shall at any time be re- 
viewed at the request of either Government. Such review 
shall take into account, where appropriate, agreements 
concluded by either Government in connection with the 
carrying out of Article 9 of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

8. This Agreement may be amended at any time by 
agreement between the two Governments. 

4. The Annexes to this Agreement form an integral part 
thereof. 

5. This Agreement shall be registered with the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations. 

In witness whereof the respective representatives, duly 
authorized for the purpose, have signed this Agreement. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, in the English and 
Dutch languages, both texts authentic, this twenty-seventh 
day of January, 1950. 

E. N. VAN KLEFFENS 
[Netherlands Ambassador to the United States] 
DEAN ACHESON 


ANNEX A 


In the course of discussions of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Agreement under the United States Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1949, the following understand- 
ings were reached by the representatives of the Govern- 
ments of the United States of America and The Nether- 
lands: 

1. For the purposes of Article I, paragraphs 2 and 3, 
fungible materials and minor items of equipment which, 
for all practical purposes, are fungible, shall be treated 
as such. Accordingly, in the case of such fungible mate- 
rials or equipment, the requirements of Article I, para- 
graphs 2 and 3, will be satisfied if each Government devotes 
to the purposes of this Article either the particular items 
furnished or an equivalent quantity of similar and sub- 
stitutable items. 

2. Similarly, in the case of finished products manu- 
factured by either Government with assistance furnished 
under this Agreement, the requirements of Article I, 
paragraphs 2 and 3, will be satisfied if the recipient Gov- 
ernment devotes to the purposes of Article I, paragraphs 
2 and 3, either such finished products or an equivalent 
quantity of similar and substitutable finished products. 

3. Further, in the light of Paragraphs 1 and 2 above, 
neither Government will refuse its consent under Article I, 
paragraph 4, to the transfer of a major item of indigenous 
equipment merely because there may have been incorpo- 
rated into it as an identifiable component part a relatively 
small and unimportant item of assistance furnished under 
this Agreement by the other Government. The two Gov- 
ernments will forthwith discuss detailed arrangements 
for a practical procedure for granting consent in respect 
of the types of transfer referred to in this paragraph. 

4. Each Government will nevertheless make all prac- 
ticable efforts to use items of assistance for the purposes 
for which they may have been furnished by the other. 
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In connection with the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Agreement and based upon the principle of mutual aid 
enunciated in that agreement, the two Governments agree 
as follows: 

In the event of the cessation of the effectiveness of 
Article V of the Economic Cooperation Agreement between 
the Government of the United States of America and the 
Government of The Netherlands signed on July 2, 1948 
at The Hague, prior to the cessation of the agreement 
between the two Governments under the United States 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act, the Government of the 
Netherlands will, for so long as the agreement between the 
two Governments under the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act remains in effect, facilitate the production and trans- 
fer to the Government of the United States of America, 
for such period of time, in such quantities and upon such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed upon, of raw and 
semi-processed materials required by the United States 
as a result of deficiencies or potential deficiencies in its 
own resources, and which may be available in the Nether- 
lands. Arrangements for such transfers shall give due 
regard to reasonable requirements for domestic use and 
commercial export of the Netherlands. 

The Government of the Netherlands intends to consult 
the Governments of the Territories to which the Economic 
Cooperation Agreement has been or may be extended 
under Article XII of that Agreement, with a view to 
securing their consent to the continued extension of those 
Territories of the provisions of paragraphs 1 and 8 of 
Article V of the Economic Cooperation Agreement, so 
long as the Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement between 
the two Governments remains in effect. 


ANNEX C 


In implementation of Paragraph 1 of Article IV of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement, the Government of 
the Netherlands will deposit guilders at such times as 
requested in an account designated by the United States 
Embassy at The Hague, not to exceed in total 1,055,000 
guilders for its use on behalf of the Government of the 
United States for administrative expenditures within the 
Netherlands in connection with carrying out that Agree- 
ment for the period ending June 30, 1950. 


ANNEX D 


Provision is made in Article 5, paragraph 2, of the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Agreement, as follows: 


“Each Government agrees to receive personnel of the 
other Government who will discharge in its territory re- 
sponsibilities of the latter Government under this Agree- 
ment and who will be accorded facilities to observe the 
progress of the assistance furnished in pursuance of 
this Agreement.” 


In the course of discussions on the Agreement, repre- 
sentatives of the two Governments have stated on be- 
half of their respective Governments that the facilities 
to be so accorded shall be reasonable and not unduly bur- 
densome upon the Government according such facilities. 
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In recognition of the fact that personnel who are na- 
tionals of one country, including personnel temporarily 
assigned, will in their relations with the Government of 
the country to which they are assigned, operate as a part 
of the Embassy under the direction and control of the 
Chief of the Diplomatic Mission of the Government of such 
country, it is understood, in connection with Article V, 
paragraph 2 of the Mutual Defense Assistance Agree- 
ment that the status of such personnel, considered as 
part of the Diplomatic Mission of such other Govern- 
ment, will be the same as the status of personnel of cor- 
responding rank of that Diplomatic Mission who are na- 
tionals of that other country. 

The personnel will be divided by the Government as- 
signing such personnel into 3 categories: 


(a) Upon appropriate notification of the other, full 
diplomatic status will be granted to the senior military 
member and the senior Army, Navy and Air Force officer 
assigned thereto, and to their respective immediate depu- 
ties. 

(b) The second category of personnel will enjoy privi- 
leges and immunities conferred by international custom, 
as recognized by each Government, to certain categories of 
personnel of the Embassy of the other, such as the im- 
munity from civil and criminal jurisdiction of the host 
country, immunity of official papers from search and 
seizure, right of free egress, exemption from customs 
duties or similar taxes or restrictions in respect of per- 
sonally owned property imported into the host country 
by such personnel for their personal use and consump- 
tion, without prejudice to the existing regulations on for- 
eign exchange, exemption from internal taxation by the 
host country upon salaries of such personnel. Privi- 
leges and courtesies incident to diplomatic status such as 
diplomatic automobile license plates, inclusion on the 
“Diplomatic List”, and social courtesies may be waived 
by both Governments for this category of personnel. 

(c) The third category of personnel will receive the 
same status as the clerical personnel of the Diplomatic 
Mission. 

It is understood between the two Governments that the 
number of personnel in the 3 categories above will be 
kept as low as possible. 

The status as described above will be substituted by 
such status for appropriate officials and agents of the 
countries parties to the North Atlantic Treaty as may 
be agreed by these countries. 


ANNEX F 

Whereas this Agreement, having been negotiated and 
concluded on the basis that the Government of the United 
States of America will extend to the other party thereto 
the benefits of any provision in a similar agreement con- 
cluded by the Government of the United States of America 
with any other country party to the North Atlantic Treaty, 
it is understood that the Government of the United 
States of America will interpose no objection to amending 
this Agreement in order that it may conform, in whole or 
in part, to any other similar agreement, or agreements 
amendatory or supplementary thereto, concluded with a 


party to the North Atlantic Treaty. 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER 10099 ON MDA 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 404 
of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, approved 
October 6, 1949 (Public Law 329, 8ist Congress), here- 
inafter referred to as the Act, and as President of the 
United States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1. (a) The Secretary of State is authorized and di- 
rected to perform the functions and exercise the powers 
and authority vested in the President by the Act, except 
by section 303, section 405, subsection (e) of section 406, 
clause 2 of subsection (b) of section 407, and subsection 
(b) of section 411 thereof. 

(b) Within the scope of the authority delegated to 
him by this order, the Secretary of State shall (1) have 
responsibility and authority for. the direction of the pro- 
grams authorized by the Act, (2) make full and effective 
use of agencies, departments, establishments, and wholly- 
owned corporations of the Government, with the consent 
of the respective heads thereof, in the conduct of oper- 
ations under such programs, and coordinate the operations 
of such programs among them, and (3) advise and consult 
with the Secretary of Defense and the Administrator for 
Economic Cooperation in order to assure the coordination 
of the mutual defense assistance activities with the na- 
tional defense and economic recovery programs. 

2. All assistance provided to recipient countries under 
the authority delegated by this order shall be in conformity 
with programs approved by the Secretary of State after 
consultation with the Secretary of Defense and the Ad- 
ministrator for Economic Cooperation. As provided in 
section 401 of the Act, no equipment or material may 
be transferred out of military stocks if the Secretary 
of Defense, after consultation with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, determines that such transfer would be detrimental 
to the national security of the United States or that such 
equipment or material is needed by the reserve compo- 
nents of the armed forces to meet their training require- 
ments. The Administrator for Economic Cooperation shall 
advise the Secretary of State concerning the effect of 
programs approved by the Secretary of State under the 
authority delegated to him by this order upon the achieve- 
ment of the purposes of the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948, as amended, and of the purposes of the United 
States program of economic assistance in Korea. 

3. Funds appropriated or otherwise made available for 
the purposes of carrying out the portions of the Act per- 
tinent to the authority delegated by this order may be 
allocated by the Secretary of State to any agency, depart- 
ment, establishment, or wholly-owned corporation of the 
Government for obligation and expenditure in accordance 
with programs approved by the Secretary of State under 
such authority. 


Harry S. TruMaNn 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
January 27, 1950 


Chinese Attacks on American 
Property in Shanghai Protested 


[Released to the press February 10] 


The United States has protested to the Chinese 
National Government at Taipei over the deliberate 
aerial attacks on American-owned property in 
Shanghai which have caused extensive damage and 
have endangered American lives. The protest was 
delivered yesterday by our Chargé d’Affaires, Rob- 
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ert C. Strong, to the Chinese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

The American protest stated that the attacks 
were deliberate and made “— easy identifica- 
tion and despite assurances by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs on January 27 “that the subordi- 
nate authorities have been instructed to try their 
utmost to avoid American property in their opera- 
tions.” 

The note also pointed out that on previous occa- 
sions this Government has stated its concern over 
Chinese Air Force activities which have damaged 
or endangered American property and which have 
endangered American lives. 

In its note, this Government expressed its very 
serious concern over the increasing number of 
attacks by the Chinese Air Force on American 
property and densely populated areas and reserved 
any rights on behalf of concerned Americans for 
loss of life, personal injury, or damage to their 

roperty resulting from Chinese Air Force 
mbing. 

The note also stated this Government éxpects to 
receive prompt and categorical assurances that 
there will be no repetition of Chinese Air Force 
attacks on American property. 


Further Report on Smith and 


Bender in China 


Michael J. McDermott, chief press officer, an- 
nounced on January 21 that the British consulate 
in Tsingtao obtained the following information on 
January 17 from the Foreign Residents Depart- 
ment [part of the local Chinese People’s Govern- 
ment]: 


Smith and Bender are well, receiving ample 
food, and are comfortable. They are living in the 
eastern section of Shantung Province. 


U.S. and Ireland Sign Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation 


[Released to the press January 21} 


A treaty of friendship, commerce, and naviga- 
tion between the United States and Ireland was 
signed today in Dublin. George A. Garrett, the 
American Minister in Dublin, signed the treaty 
for this Government and Sean MacBride, Minis- 
ter for External Affairs, for Ireland. The treaty 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 9, 1950, p. 56 and Dec. 12, 1949, p. 908. 
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will shortly be transmitted to the United States 
Senate, and it also must be ratified by Ireland be- 
fore coming into force. 

This treaty is similar in most respects to the 
treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation 
which became effective between the United States 
and Italy last July and to the treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce, and economic development with 
Uruguay signed November 23, 1949, and now be- 
fore the Senate. The treaty is the first of its 
type to be entered into between the United States 
and Ireland. It is designed to provide a compre- 
hensive, integrated legal framework within which 
general economic relationships between the two 
countries may develop in harmony with modern 
economic conditions. As an essential part of this 
framework, it defines in broad and liberal terms 
the fundamental rights and privileges which na- 
tionals and enterprises of each country enjoy in 
the other. Like the treaties with Italy and Uru- 
guay, it includes provisions relating to the status 
of persons and corporations, the protection of per- 
sons and property, rights to engage in business, 
treatment of imports and exports, treatment of 
shipping, freedom of information, and other mat- 
ters. A new feature is a provision concerning the 
recognition and enforcement of commercial arbi- 
tration contracts. 

This is the most comprehensive treaty of the 
kind that Ireland has undertaken to conclude with 
any country and may be deemed a fitting expres- 
sion, in the sphere of practical affairs, of the close 
ties which bind the peoples of the United States 
and Ireland. 


Trade Agreement Negotiations 


CHILE 
[Released to the press January 27] 


Notice of intention to conduct supplementary 
trade agreement negotiations with the Govern- 
ment of Chile was issued today by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Trade Agreements, and an- 
nouncement of public hearings on the negotiations, 
beginnig March 9, 1950, was made by the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information. 

Dried beans, “not specially provided for,” is the 
only article listed with the notice to be considered 
for possible modification of United States customs 
treatment. The Chilean Government has sug- 
gested that, in return, it might grant improved 
customs treatment on imports of hops and canned 
soups. 

nder poregnen 765 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
the rate of duty on “dried beans, not s 
vided for,” was 3 cents per pound. 
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he existing 


ially pro- 


rate on kidney beans imported from May 1 through 
August 31 is 2 cents per pound, and the existin 
rate on “other dried beans, not specially provid 
for” imported from May 1 through August 31, 
is 1.5 cents per pound. These concessions, initi- 
ally negotiated with Chile, are included in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade con- 
cluded at Geneva in 1947. Kidney beans imported 
from September 1 through April 30 and “other 
dried beans, not specially provided for” imported 
from September 1 through April 30 continue to 
be dutiable at 3 cents per pound, the rate provided 
for in the Tariff Act of 1930. 

In accordance with procedures established under 
Executive order, no United States tariff conces- 
sions will be considered on any import product not 
appearing on the list made public today, and con- 
sideration of concessions on any additional prod- 
pe would be eee one after = 
of a supplementary list specifying such products. 

Tadao of a = dhe oseaeel on a published list 
does not mnnadil mean that a concession is to be 
made on that product. Recommendations to the 
President by the Committee on Trade Agreements 
on concessions to be offered and requested will not 
be made until all information received from the 
Committee on Reciprocity Information and all 
other sources has been thoroughly considered. 

Any new concessions resulting from the forth- 
coming negotiations will be added to those in 
schedule VII (Chile) and schedule XX (United 
States) of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

Copies of the notice issued today by the Com- 
mittee on Trade Agreements and the announce- 
ment made by the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation are available from the Department of 
State. The announcement of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information states that briefs and 
written statements regarding the negotiations and 
applications to be heard at the public hearings 
should reach the Committee by February 27, 1950. 
we hearings before the Committee will open on 
March 9. 


CUBA 


The Governments of the United States and of 
Cuba began, in Washington, February 7, renegoti- 
ations of certain tariff concessions initially negoti- 
ated by Cuba with the United States in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade concluded at 
Geneva in 1947. 

The first items on which Cuban concessions to 
the United States are to be considered in the rene- 
gotiations are ribbons and trimmings, nylon ho- 
siery, and rubber tires and tubes. 

onsideration will be given, during the renego- 
tiations, to new concessions which Cuba might offer 
to the United States in return for any modifica- 
tions in existing Cuban concessions and also to 
United States concessions to Cuba which might be 
withdrawn. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[February 11-17] 
Economic and Social Council 


The tenth session of the Economic and Social 
Council, which opened at Lake Success on Febru- 
ary 7, had considered, by February 16, 18 of its 43 
agenda items. 

Opening the discussion of the report of the 
Ad Hoc Committee on Implementation of Recom- 
mendations on Economic and Social Matters, 
United States Representative Walter M. Kot- 
schnig emphasized that the problem of implemen- 
tation was the core of the Council’s success or fail- 
ure. He supported the Committee recommenda- 
tions concerning methods of assessing the extent 
to which the member governments are implement- 
ing recommendations made by the Council and the 
General Assembly on economic and social matters. 
The Committee’s recommendations were adopted 
with a modified United States amendment that 
the Secretary-General ask governments which had 
not acted on Council recommendations why im- 
plementation had been found unnecessary or im- 
possible. 

On the basis of a United States proposal, the 
Council agreed to transmit to the Commission on 
Human Rights the General Assembly decision to 
postpone, until its fifth session, further action on 
the draft Convention of Freedom of Information 
and to recommend to the Council that the Commis- 
sion be asked to include “adequate provisions” on 
this matter in the Draft Covenant on Human 
Rights. A joint French-Indian proposal that the 
basic principles only of freedom of information be 
included in the Covenant and that the Assembly 
complete consideration of the Draft Convention 
on Freedom of Information at its next session was 
rejected. United States Representative Willard 
L. Thorp felt that the Council was merely re- 
quested to transmit the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion to the Commission on Human Rights and that 
the Indian-French proposal might tend to limit 
action by the Commission. 

In the discussion of the Secretary-General’s re- 
port on the United Nations Scientific Conference 
on Conservation and Utilization of Resources, the 
Council decided to ask the Secretary-General to 
study, in collaboration with the appropriate spe- 
cialized agencies, the proceedings of the Confer- 
ence and report on those proposals of the Confer- 
ence that he considered appropriate for considera- 
tion by the Council. 
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Other action by the Council included: (1) ap- 
proval of a resolution expressing satisfaction at 
the progress achieved in the first year’s operation 
of the Technical Assistance Program as set forth 
in the Secretary-General’s report on this subject; 
(2) discussion and approval of the annual report 
of the International Monetary Fund presented 
by Managing Director Camille Gutt and of the 
report of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development presented by President 
Eugene Black; (3) endorsement of the applica- 
tions of the Republic of Korea and of the United 
States of Indonesia for membership in Unesco; 
(4) approval of the Secretary-General’s report on 
the United Nations Conference on Road and Motor 
Transport, thereby agreeing that the Transport 
and Communications Commission would be re- 
sponsible for advising the Council on international 
commercial road transport developments and a 
uniform system of road signs and signals; (5) 
approval of the recommendations of the Economic 
Caeniiiios in connection with the report of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
that the necessary funds be allocated for imple- 
menting the Commission’s 1950 program in the 
fields of inland transport and technical assist- 
ance should the present budget prove inadequate, 
and that the sixth session of this Commission be 
held at Lahore, Pakistan, in January 1951; (6) 
approval of the Secretary-General’s report on the 
1948 United Nations Appeal for Children; and 
(7) approval of a United States proposed resolu- 
tion looking toward improved coordination be- 
tween the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, following consideration of a report of 
the Administrative Committee on Coordination. 


Pacific Trust Territory 


The United States has submitted the second re- 
port on its administration of the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands to the United Nations. 

The report, covering the year 1948, shows prog- 
ress toward the development of a firm Somndadions 
for the future political, economic, social, and edu- 
cational advancement of the inhabitants of this 
trust territory. Political advancement is evi- 
denced in steps taken by the people of the Marshall 
Islands to establish representative legislative ad- 
visory bodies, in the continued activities of the 
Palau Congress, and in the establishment of a 
legislative advisory committee of indigenous rep- 
resentatives to study and make recommendations 
on legislation and political matters. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








U. S. Delegates to International Conferences 


Meteorology Division of ICAO 


The Department of State announced on Febru- 
ary 10 that the United States is to be represented 
by the following delegation at the third session of 
the Meteorology Division of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (Icao) which is to 
convene at Paris, on February 14: 


Chairman 


Delbert M. Little, Assistant Chief for Operations, United 
States Weather Bureau, Department of Commerce 


Vice Chairman 


Brigadier General Donald N. Yates, USAF, Chief of Air 
Weather Service, Military Air Transport Service, De- 
partment of the Air Force 


Delegate 


Captain Frederic A. Berry, Jr., USN, Officer-in-charge, 
Navy Weather Central, Department of the Navy 


Advisers 


Robert W. Craig, Civil Aeronautics Administration, and 
United States Weather Bureau, Department of 
Commerce 

Norman R. Hagen, United States Weather Bureau, Ameri- 
can Embassy, London 

Louis C. Harmantas, Officer-in-charge, Weather Bureau 
Airport Station, La Guardia Field, New York 

James L. Kinney, Representative, Flight Operations, 
Icao, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Department 
of Commerce 

Norman A. Matson, Meteorologist, United States Weather 
Bureau, Department of Commerce 

Captain Arthur Yorra, USAF, Air Weather Service, Mili- 
id Air Transport Service, Department of the Air 

orce 


Industry Adviser 


BE. Thomas Burnard, 
Operations Division, 
Air Transport Association of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Representatives of 50 to 60 countries are ex- 
pected to be present at this meeting which, pursu- 
ant to an agreement between the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (Icao) and the Inter- 
national Meteorological Organization (Imo), is to 
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be held concurrently with a meeting of the Com- 
mission for Aeronautical Meteorology of the Lo. 
This will undoubtedly be the largest meeting ever 
held to consider aviation meteorological proce- 
dures and will have the objective of incorporating 
modern meterological practices in standard avia- 
tion procedures. 

The agenda for the forthcoming meeting was 
developed by the Icao Air Navigation Commis- 
sion, of which the Meteorology Division is a sub- 
ordinate body, on the basis of replies to question- 
naires sent in August 1949 to the countries which 
were members of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization. In addition to providing for con- 
sideration of the technical aspects of a division 
of work between the Icao Meteorology Division 
and the Imo Technical Commission, specific items 
of the agenda call for (1) revision of the “Specifi- 
cations for Meteorological Services to Interna- 
tional Air Navigation” with a view to their adop- 
tion as standards and recommended practices, (2) 
the improvement of aeronautical meteorological 
codes, (3) examination of the world mane of 
upper air stations and upper air analysis centers, 
and (4) the development of additional specifica- 
tions on standards and recommended practices 
embracing such subjects as the provision of meteor- 
ological information to and from aircraft by radio- 
telephone, the display of meteorological informa- 
tion at aerodromes, and the provision of meteoro- 
logical service for international private aviation. 

The second session of the Icao nahin Di- 
vision was held at Montreal in October-November 
1946. 


Tenth Session of ECOSOC 


The Department of State announced today that 
Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, and Walter Ketecinie, Director of 
the Office of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State, will attend 
the tenth session of the United Nations Economic 
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and Social Council scheduled to be held at Lake 
Success from February 7 to March 17. Mr. Thorp 
and Mr. Kotschnig are the United States Repre- 
sentative and Deputy Representative, respectively, 
on the Council. Advisers designated to assist this 
Government’s representatives are: 


Kathleen Bell, Office of United Nations Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 

Joseph Coppock, Office of International Trade Policy, 
Department of State 

Louis K. Hyde, Jr., United States Mission to the United 
Nations, New York, N.Y. 

Frances Kernohan, Assistant Officer in Charge, United 
Nations Social Affairs, Office of United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, Department of State 

Harrison Lewis, Liaison Officer, Office of International 
Labor Affairs, Department of Labor 

Lewis Lorwin, Economic Adviser, Office of Internatonal 
Trade, Department of Commerce 

Isador Lubin, Consultant, Office of Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, Department of State : 

Wilfred Malenbaum, Chief, Investment end Economic De- 
velopment Staff, Office of Financial and Development 
Policy, Department of State 

Otis Mulliken, Officer in Charge, United Nations Social 
Affairs, Office of United Nations Economic and Social 
Affairs, Department of State 

Iver Olsen, Assistant Chief, Commercial Policies, United 
Nations Division, Department of the Treasury 

William Stibravy, Office of Financial and Development 
Policy, Department of State 

Ellen Woodward, Director, Office of International Rela- 
tions, Federal Security Agency 


A wide variety of subjects of international inter- 
est will be discussed at the forthcoming meeting. 
Among the principal topics to be considered are: 
reports on the economic development of under- 
developed countries and the problems of the 
financing of economic development; such labor 
questions as trade union rights and national and 
international measures required to achieve full 
employment; and reports by the Secretary-General 
on the United Nations Scientific Conference on 
Conservation and Utilization of Resources and 
the United Nations Conference on Road and Motor 
Transport. 

The ninth session of the Council was held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, in July 1949. 


Meeting of Experts on Pneumoconiosis (ILO) 


The Department of State announced on Feb- 
ruary 9 that Leonard Greenburg, M.D., Director, 
Division of Industrial Hygiene, New York De- 
partment of State, and Theodore F. Hatch, Indus- 
trial Hygiene Foundation of America, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, have been appointed delegates to 
represent the United States Government at the 
forthcoming International Conference of Experts 
on Pneumoconiosis of the International Labor 
Organization, scheduled to be held in Sydney, 
Australia, from February 28 to March 11, 1950. 

This meeting, called by the Governing Body of 
the Ito at its 104th session held at Geneva in 





March 1948, is to be solely a conference of experts 
appointed b, the governments. 
he following countries have been invited to 

send experts to the Conference: Australia, Bel- 

ium, Brazil, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, 
wane Egypt, France, India, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico, Norway, Netherlands, Poland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom, and the United States. 

The agenda of the Conference, as determined b 
the Governing Body, covers social as well as medi- 
cal and.technical aspects of pneumoconiosis. It 
sb for: (1) review of the present stage of 

nowledge of pathogenesis, clinical aspects and 
diagnosis of pneumoconiosis; (2) examination of 
and exchange of views on the present stage of pre- 
ventive measures (medical and social, mechanical 
and technical) ; and (3) exchange of views on the 
possibility of defining minimum international 
standards of compensation for disability caused by 
pheumoconiosis. In connection with the last ques- 
tion, the Governing Body instructed the Inter- 
national Labor Office to make a study of the pro- 
visions at present in force in the various countries 
with respect to compensation for disability caused 
by pneumoconiosis. 


Confirmation to United Nations Groups 


On February 1, 1950, the Senate confirmed the follow- 
ing nominations: 


Lewis Clark to be United States representative on the 
United Nations Advisory Council for Libya. 

Mrs. Olive Remington Goldman to be United States 
representative on the Commission on the Status of Women 
of the Economic and Social Council for a term of 3 years. 

Ely E. Palmer to be United States representative on the 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine. 

Jefferson Patterson to be United States representative 
on the Special Balkan Committee established by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations October 21, 1947. 


John Young Confirmed 
as Commissioner to Haiti 


On January 31, 1950, the Senate confirmed the nomina- 
tion of John Shaw Young to be United States commissioner 
to the International Exposition for the Bicentennial of the 
Founding of Port-au-Prince, Republic of Haiti. 


Members on Information Commission 
Confirmed 


On February 1, 1950, the Senate confirmed the nomina- 
tions of Mark A. May and Justin Miller to be members of 
the United States Advisory Commission on Information 
for a term of 3 years, expiring January 27, 1953, and until 
their successors have been appointed and qualified. 
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Near Eastern Regional Conference 


[Released to the press February 6] 


A Near Eastern regional conference for United 
States diplomatic and consular officials will be held 
at Cairo, Egypt, March 7-11 inclusive. 

Similar to other regional conferences periodi- 
cally conducted abroad by the Department of 
State, the conference at Cairo will discuss United 
States political, economic, cultural, and consular 
relations with the countries of that area. Prob- 
lems affecting the efficient administration of the 
foreign service will also be discussed. 

It may be noted that attendance at the recent 
conference at Istanbul (November 26-29) was lim- 
ited to chiefs of American diplomatic missions in 
the Near East. Attendance at Cairo will include 
representatives from American consular establish- 
ments in the area as well as delegates from Ameri- 
can diplomatic missions. Discussions will be on a 
working level. 

The conference will be held under the chair- 
manship of the American Ambassador to Egypt 
Jefferson Caffery. Burton Y. Berry, Director o 
the Office of African and Near Eastern Affairs, and 
William M. Rountree, Deputy Director of the 
Office of Greek, Turkish =a Iranian Affairs, will 
attend. Other officers from the Department who 
will be present at the East-West African Confer- 
ence at Lourengo Marques from February 27 to 
March 2 will also participate in the Cairo 
conference. 

Representatives are expected to attend from each 
of the following diplomatic and consular posts: 
Cairo, Alexandria, and Port Said in Egypt; Jidda 
and Dhahran, Saudi Arabia; Beirut, Chine: 
Damascus, Syria; Baghdad and Basra, Iraq; 
Amman, Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan; Tel Aviv 
and Haifa, Israel; Jerusalem; Athens and Salon- 
ika, Greece; Ankara and Istanbul, Turkey; Teh- 
ran, Iran; and Nicosia, Cyprus. 


Diplomatic and Consular 
Officials To Meet in Africa 


[Released to the press February 2] 


The regional conference of certain United 
States diplomatic and consular officials in Africa, 
originally scheduled for January 9, will be held 
from February 27 through March 2 at Lourengo 
Marques, Mozambique, Portuguese East Africa. 
The meeting will concern itself with problems con- 
fronting the United States in its political, eco- 
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nomic, cultural, and consular relations with coun- 
tries in Africa. It will also consider administra- 
tive matters affecting the efficient operation of 
United States diplomatic and consular offices in 
that area. 

Assistant Secretary George C. McGhee, who di- 
rects the Department’s Bureau of Near Eastern, 
South Asian and African Affairs (NEA), will 
head the delegation of he socowing, say representa- 
tives and will serve as chairman for the Lourengo 
Marques conference. He will be assisted by El- 
mer H. Bourgerie, Deputy Director of the Office 
of African and Near Eastern A ffairs. 

Others expected to attend the Lourengo Marques 
meeting include: 


Richard P. Butrick, Director General of the Foreign 
Service 

Samuel D. Boykin, Director, Office of Consular Affairs 

D. Vernon McKay, Acting Director, Office of Dependent 
Area Affairs 

Leo G. Cyr, Officer in Charge, Southern Africa Affairs, 


NEA 

Dudley Bostwick, Office of Economic Affairs, NEA 

William O. Brown, Chief of African Branch, Division of 
of Research for Near Hast and Africa 

Samuel J. Gorlitz, Investment and Economic Develop- 
ment Staff of the Bureau of Economic Affairs 

Chester R. Chartrand, Assistant Officer in Charge, Public 
Affairs Staff, NEA 

Harry Price, Economic Cooperation Administration 

James Foster, Director, Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 

M. P. Norris, Department of Agriculture 


Field representation will include officers from: 
Accra, Gold Coast ; Addis Ababa, Ethiopia ; Dares- 
Salaam, Tanganyika; Elisabethville, Belgian 
Congo; Lagos, Nigeria; Léopoldville, Belgian 
Congo; Lourengo, Marques, Mozambique ; Luanda, 
Angola; Monrovia, Liberia; Nairobi and Mom- 
basa, Kenya; Pretoria and Johannesburg, Union 
of South Africa; and Tananarive, Madagascar. 


Confirmations 


On February 1, 1950, the Senate confirmed the follow- 
ing nominations: 


H. Merle Cochran to be American Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to the Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia ; 

Avra M. Warren to be American Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to Pakistan; 

George V. Allen to be American Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to Yugoslavia; 

Gerald A. Drew to be American Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Hashemite Kingdom 
of the Jordan; 

John M. Cabot to be American Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary te Finland. 


Consular Offices 


The American consular offices of Bremen and Stuttgart, 
Germany will be raised to the rank of consulates general 
February 1, 1950. 
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The Foreign Service establishments at Nanking, Shang- 
hai, Peiping, and Tientsin were instructed on January 14, 
1950, to close as soon as transportation from Communist- 
occupied China could be arranged for all official personnel 
and arrangements completed for the assumption of Ameri- 
can interests by the British representatives at those posts. 

The American consulate general, Tsingtao, was officially 
closed on January 23, 1950, at the time of departure of 
the American personnel. 


The American consular agency at Manzanillo, Cuba 
was closed on October 29, 1949. 
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Edward W. Barrett Confirmed 
as Assistant Secretary 


On January 31, 1950, the Senate confirmed the nomina- 
tion of Edward W. Barrett to be Assistant Secretary of 
State. Mr. Barrett will serve as Assistant Secretary for 


Public Affairs. 


James Morgan Read Appointed 
Cultural Affairs Officer in Germany 


On January 17, the Department of State announced 
that James Morgan Read would assume duties in Frank- 
fort as Chief, Education and Cultural Affairs Division, 
Office of the United States High Commissioner for 


Germany. 


Reorganization of Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs 


[Released to the press January 16] 


The Department of State announced that effective today 
the full organizational structure and officer designations 
have been established for the Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

The Bureau is headed by Edward G. Miller, Jr., As- 
sistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs. This has 
been done in accordance with the general reorganization 
plan for the Department, based upon recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission, 

The application of the reorganization plan to the han- 
dling of inter-American affairs was based on the desire to 
provide greater concentration on hemisphere matters. As 
stated by the Secretary of State in his speech before the 
Pan American Society in New York on September 19, 1949: 


It is the firm intention of President Truman, 
as it is of myself as Secretary of State—of the 
entire personnel of my Department and, I believe, 
of the people of my country—to work for even 
closer relations between the nations of this hemi- 
sphere. We seek by positive good will and effort 
to strengthen the Organization of American 
States, within the more extensive design of the 
United Nations, as the most effective expression 
of law and order in this hemisphere. 
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Illustrative of the intent of the United States Govern- 
ment to work with and support the Organization of 
American States is the assignment of two full-time career 
officers: Ambassador Paul C. Daniels, United States repre- 
sentative on the Council of the Organization of American 
States; and Ambassador Albert J. Nufer, United States 
representative on the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council. 

In keeping with the Hoover Commission plan, the re- 
organization culminating in the establishment of the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs has been accomplished 
without net increase in cost or personnel. This has been 
accomplished by a realinement of functions throughout 
the Department, wherein the new positions in the Bureau 
have been filled by the transfer of officers from other 
parts of the Department and from the Foreign Service. 
These realinements and transfers directly promote a 
greater concentration on problems of the area. There 
will also result a higher degree of policy coordination 
between (1) United States relations toward individual 
countries and (2) United States actions in multilateral or 
hemisphere situations. 

The organizational structure of the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs is designed to integrate policy-making 
and administration both here and in our diplomatic and 
consular missions abroad, It likewise provides for co- 
ordination between the handling of country problems and 
the execution of basic political, public affairs, economic 
and technical assistance policies. ’ 

The Bureau is divided into three component parts: 
geographic offices for country matters; advisory staff for 
policy formulation; and executive functions under an Ex- 
ecutive Director. There are three geographic offices and 
one for regional or multilateral affairs. The geographic 
offices are: 


Middle American Affairs Mexico, Costa Rica, 
Panama, Nicaragua, 
Honduras, Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, 
Haiti, Dominican 
Republic, Cuba. 

East Coast Affairs (EC)---. Brazil, Argentina, 
Paraguay, Uruguay. 

Colombia, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bo- 
livia, Chile. 


In each of these units there are specific officers for each 
of the republics. The Office of Regional American Affairs 
(AR) concerned with multilateral affairs in the hemis- 
phere is responsible for matters relating to the Organi- 
zation of American States and deals with United Nations 
activities as they have bearing on inter-American affairs. 

The four advisory staffs are responsible for, on an area 
basis, policy formulation in the economic, public affairs, 
political-intelligence, and technical assistance fields. 
They work directly with the Offices of the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Economic Affairs, the Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs, and the Special Assistant for Intelligence. 
The Executive Director is responsible for the internal 
administration of the Bureau and the missions and con- 
sulates abroad, as well as long-term planning, in direct 
collaboration with the policy and operating groups of the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration. 

Under previous organizational arrangements the so- 
called geographic offices were primarily concerned with 
political matters. In essence, this new structure equips 
the geographic offices with both authority and officer 
strength to deal directly with all aspects of foreign policy 
within their respective areas, whether political, economic, 
financial, public affairs, intelligence, technical assistance, 
or other. 

The ranking officers appointed to direct the affairs of 
the Bureau are characterized by proved experience in 
inter-American affairs, both in the Department and over- 
seas.’ They bring to the Department an energy and area 
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*See post p. 303. 
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knowledge to meet the widening and progressive relation- 
ships between the United States and the 20 other Ameri- 
can Republics. 

The significance of this reorganization is such that it 
forms a principal theme of the conference of United 
States Ambassadors convening tomorrow in Habana, 
Cuba. 

A second Conference of United States Ambassadors, 
scheduled in Rio de Janeiro, March 6, 7, and 8 will like- 
wise devote major attention to this subject. Our Am- 
bassadors to the South American republics will be in- 
cluded, with Assistant Secretary Miller presiding. Other 
officers from the Bureau will include Mr. Hughes, Mr. 
Rankin, and Mr. White, as above, plus Howard H. Tewks- 
bury, Director, Office of East Coast Affairs, and Sheldon 
T. Mills, Director, Office of North and West Coast Affairs. 


DESIGNATION OF OFFICERS 
[Released to the press January 11] 


The Department of State announced today the following 
changes in designations in the Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs (ARA) to become effective January 16, 1950. 
This completes the basic staffing assignments for the 
Bureau. 


Assistant Secretary for Inter- 


American Affairs............ Edward G. Miller, Jr. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs...... Willard F. Barber 
Executive Director.............. William P. Hughes 
Public Affairs Adviser........... Forney A. Rankin 
Assistant Public Affairs Adviser... Frank H. Oram, Jr., 
(Acting) 


Economic and Finance Adviser... Ivan B. White 
Assistant Economic and Finance 


RIE PRE James C. Corliss 
Intelligence Adviser............. Hobart A. Spalding 
Special Adviser (Technical Co- 

ee a rere, Louis J. Halle 
ee Ae Norman M. Pearson 


Office of Middle-American Affairs (MID) 


IE tee irs Sow aoa nneee nee Thomas C. Mann 
eo. Edward G. Cale 
Officer in Charge, Mexican 

PN es oct Ake oes Roy R. Rubottom, Jr. 
Assistant Officer in Charge, Mex- 

SOR GUD, . gio occ ccincvows Ruth M. Hughes 
Officer in Charge, Central Amer- 

ica and Panama Affairs...... W. Tapley Bennett, Jr. 
Officer in Charge, Caribbean Af- 

EES ESTE AES DRE fe Tall Leonard H. Price 
Ofice of East Coast Affairs (EC) 
OI occas ahs Srekae woos Howard H. Tewksbury 
Officer in Charge, Brazilian Af- 

SS Cea ra nee DuWayne Clark 
Assistant Officer in Charge, Bra- 

US Randolph A. Kidder 
Assistant Officer in Charge, Bra- 

SillOm AMBING: ...... 00. scece Richard F. O’Toole 
Officer in Charge, River Plate Af- 

ME giicch hae aeatehans eck Rollin S. Atwood 

Assistant Officer in Charge, River 

Wapee BEMIS... oo ce vcvevs Clarence W. Birgfeld 
Office of North and West Coast Affairs (NWC) 
ER ere Sheldon T. Mills 
Acting Deputy Director.......... William L. Krieg 


Office of Regional American Affairs (RA) 
SG, . Swkke kn buaaes wvecask John C. Dreier 
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Officer in Charge, International 


Organization Affairs......... George N. Monsma 
Officer in Charge, Special Politi- 

GE INR oh acicntcudies Edward A. Jamison 
IE ks cio vnc ks cewecicsexs John T. Fishburn 
Appointment of Officers 


Bromley K. Smith as Special Assistant to the Secretary, 
effective January 18. 

Lloyd A. Lehrbas, as Special Assistant to the Under 
Secretary, effective January 18. 

William J. McWilliams as Director of the Executive 
Secretariat, effective January 18. 

William J. Sheppard as Deputy Director of the Execu- 
tive Secretariat, effective January 18. 

S. Shepard Jones as Officer in Charge, Public Affairs in 
the Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and African 
Affairs, effective January 12. 

Edward J. Bash as Executive Officer, Office of Personnel, 
effective January 23, 1950. 





War with Russia— Continued from page 271) 


and spiritual progress for safety any more than it 
can rely on inoffensiveness. But the connection 
between these things is closer than most of us 
would think. We will not convince others, or 
perhaps even ourselves, that we are protecting 
something precious unless we cultivate that some- 
thing as assiduously as we prepare to defend it. 
To make sure that we can fully respect ourselves 
remains the best way to hold the respect of others. 

Fourth, our security rests in continuing to act 
in a spirit of justice and good will toward others 
which will make it possible for us to help a little 
toward bringing about a general attitude of peace- 
ful cooperation in the world at large. It is here 
that the present possibilities of the United Nations 
come into their own. 

We should not lose ourselves in vainglorious 
schemes for changing human nature all over the 
planet. Rather, we should learn to view ourselves 
with a sense of proportion and of Christian humil- 
ity before the enormity and complexity of the 
world in which it has been given to us to live. 

If we do these things, we should be able to go 
about our international business with our heads 
high and our eyes clear, untroubled either by over- 
weening ambitions or by panicky anxieties, accept- 
ing the risks which are the inevitable concomitant 
of all real human progress, and keeping our gaze 
fixed confidently on the distant goals which it is 
every man’s duty always to move toward even 
though they may never be entirely reached. We 
will then be doing the best we can in a complex 
and problematical world. No nation can do more 
than that. 
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Con lents 


General Policy 

Is War With Russia Inevitable?—Five Solid 
Arguments for Peace. By George F. 
Kennan 

Peace Goal Demands Firm Resolve. Extem- 


poraneous Remarks by Secretary Acheson. 


U.S. Recegnizes Viet Nam, Loas, and Cambo- 
dia 

Chinese Attacks on American Property in 
Shanghai Protested 

Further Report on Smith and Bender in 


Occupation Matters 


The Future of Germany: Part of a Great 
World Problem. By John J. McCloy . 


Treaty Information 

Cases of Haiti and the Dominican Republic 
Before the Oas—lInter-American Peace 
Machinery in Action 

Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement With 
the Netherlands 

U.S. and Ireland Sign Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce, and Navigation 

Trade Agreement Negotiations: 


Economic Affairs 
U.K. Position on Sterling-Dollar Oil Problem: 
U.S. Concerned Over Action. Statement 
by Secretary Acheson 
U.S. Oil Companies Express Reservations . 


International Information 

and Cultural Affairs 

Fostering International Understanding: Sec- 
ond Semiannual Report on Educational 
Exchange, January to June, 1949— 
Where and How the Program Operates . 

John Young Confirmed as Commissioner to 
Haiti 

Members on Information Commission Con- 


United Nations and Specialized Agencies 


United States in the United Nations. . . . 
Confirmations to United Nations Group. . 


international Organizations 
and Conferences 
U.S. Delegations: 
Meteorology Division of Icao 
Tenth Session of Ecosoc . 
Meeting of Experts on Pneumoconiosis 


The Department 

Executive Order 10099 on Mpa 

Edward W. Barrett Confirmed as Assistant 
Secretary 

James Morgan Read Appointed Cultural 
Affairs Officer in Germany 

Reorganization of Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs . 

Appointment of Officers 


The Foreign Service 

Near Eastern Regional Conference 

Diplomatic and Consular Officials To Meet 
in Africa 

Confirmations 

Consular Officers 
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